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raduea ywvevdévta, Bulavrioos doneta Pasuns 
Satuara, ypvoouaver yelpl pihoxtedvy, 
aosita Xwndrns yavevoey ad toropt ud 

xai ypapy. aicydvou yelp pidoypyuocvvac. 


Indescribable copper wonders of Byzantine Rome 
were cast in the mold by the greedy hand of 
gold-mad men, 
yet Choniates cast them undecaying in his 
history through plot 
and narrative. Be ashamed, hand, at your love 
for money! 
Franciscus Arcudius (ca. 1590-1641) 


| Dae Arcudius, librarian of the famous book 
collector Cardinal Francesco Barberini, was in- 
trigued by a short chapter he found at the very end of 
Niketas Choniates’ Chronike Diegesis, a curious account 
of the suffering of Constantinople at the hands of the 
crusaders.! The destruction of the ancient statues 


1 The note can be found in fol. 16 of Vatican City, Biblioteca 
Apostolica Vaticana (hereafter BAV), Barberinus gr. 132, a miscella- 
neous codex of the sixteenth and seventeenth century. See V. Capocci, 
Codices Barberini Graeci, vol. 1 (Vatican, 1978), 227; Diktyon 64680. 
Arcudius copied De signis on fols. 1o-21 from Vatican City, BAV, 
gr. 163 (Diktyon 66794), and he translated it into Latin. See I. A. van 
Dieten, Nicetae Choniatae Historia, CFHB 11.1 (Berlin, 1975), liv (this 
edition is hereafter cited as v.D.). The account can be found in v.D. 
647-55. The text has been translated into English by H. Magoulias, 
O City of Byzantium: Annals of Niketas Choniatés (Detroit, 1984), 
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features so vividly in the narrative that it has led readers 
to isolate this part of the Diegesis and title it De signis 
or De statuis.* Such an approach is justified by the text 
itself, as the De signis neither follows the chronological 
sequence of the events nor corresponds to the relatively 
detailed, historical approach to them exhibited in the 
preceding pages. 

To provide a complete summary of the modern 
scholarship on this remarkable section of Choniates’ 
historical account would require a separate article.? 
However, a few recent contributions are relevant to 
the arguments presented here, as they focus on a met- 
aphorical reading of the text (rather than an effort to 


357-62. (Diktyon IDs are nonsignificant numeric identifiers for 
Greek manuscripts used in the database Pinakes. On Diktyon IDs, 
see http://www.diktyon.org/en/identifiants-du-reseau/manuscrits/; 
on Pinakes, see https://pinakes.irht.cnrs.fr.) 

2 The De signis began to be frequently singled out from the rest 
of the Diegesis first in the late thirteenth century (Venice, Biblioteca 
Nazionale Marciana, gr. 11.22 [coll. 1235], fols. 182r—-v, 1491; Diktyon 
70658) and subsequently by a number of fifteenth-, sixteenth-, and 
seventeenth-century scribes; see van Dieten, Nicetae Choniatae 
Historia, liii-lix. The practice continued with later printed editions 
up until the year 1960 (ibid., cvii—-cix). The excerpted text in manu- 
scripts and in print was accompanied by one of the variations of the 
Latin title. 


3 The most recent discussion can be found in I. Taxidis, The Ekphra- 
seis in the Byzantine Literature of the 12th Century, Env 90 (Rome, 
2021), 62-63. 
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reconstruct monuments and events).* The late Titos 
Papamastorakis was the first to study the political 
implications of the De signis. For Papamastorakis, the 
work clearly conveys “a skilfully loaded message” associ- 
ated with the causes that led to the events of 1204.° But 
his approach often turns into a hunt for realia rather 
than a mere interpretation of the text’s metaphorical 
meaning. In a passing comment, Ingela Nilsson also 
endorses the view that Choniates is concerned with 
statues not simply as objects but mainly as threatened 
cultural capital.® Still more recent contributions have 
taken a more theoretical approach to the text. Stanislav 
Kuttner-Homs finds echoes of Aristotelian rhetorical 
theory in the De signis.’ Paroma Chatterjee, in her 2011 
article, highlights the rendering of concepts related to 
visuality (such as that of stillness) and associates them 
with Choniates’ literary expression, suggesting that the 
statues stand as “the very hallmark of human civiliza- 
tion and historical continuity.’® Chatterjee continued 
her discussion of the De signis in an article published 
in 2018 in a collection on charisma. Following the defi- 
nition of charisma as a sense of “authority granted by 
remarkable moral and spiritual gifts,” Chatterjee in 
her contribution expands on issues of visuality; she 
understands the De signis to be a representation of 
Constantinople as “a charismatic place undone by the 
marauding Latins” and a composition that is related to 
claims of a Hellenic historical continuity. 


4 Acomprehensive literature review—similarly incomplete but 
nonetheless focused on different publications—can be found in the 
commentary attached to the recent Italian translation of the Diegesis: 
A. Pontani, Grandezza e catastrofe di Bisanzio: Narrazione cronologica, 
vol. 3 (Milan, 2014), 637-42. 

5 T. Papamastorakis, “Interpreting the De signis of Niketas Choni- 
ates,’ in Niketas Choniates: A Historian and a Writer, ed. A. Simpson 
and S. Efthymiadis (Geneva, 2009), 209-23. 

6 I. Nilsson, “Constantine Manasses, Odysseus and the Cyclops: 
On Byzantine Appreciation of Pagan Art in the Twelfth Century,” 
BSI 69.3 (2011): 123-36. 

7S. Kuttner-Homs, “Interpréter le De signis de Nicétas Chéniates, 
ou le double jeu des apparences,” Porphyra = Confronti su Bizanzio 1 
(2013): 62-75. 

8  P. Chatterjee, “Sculpted Eloquence and Nicetas Choniates’s De 
Signis? Word & Image 27.4. (2011): 396-4006, esp. 396. 

9  P. Chatterjee, “Charisma and the Ideal Viewer in Nicetas Cho- 
niates’s De Signis, in Faces of Charisma: Image, Text, Object in 
Byzantium and the Medieval West, ed. B. M. Bedos-Rezak and M. D. 
Rust (Leiden, 2018), 243-66; quotations, 24.4. The definition of 
charisma is from P. Binski, “Reflections on the ‘Wonderful Height 


I view the De signis as a metaphorical Jogos that 
relates to the lost political and cultural beauty of 
Constantinople. The text gives little indication that 
it was intended to be read as a strictly factual account 
of events or to convey claims of continuity with a his- 
torical Hellenism. Instead, with this account Choniates 
addresses readers who valued classicizing learning and 
were open to its potential. Such readers could decode 
a symbolic expansion of the author’s sorrow over the 
loss of his accustomed existence and come closer to 
his authorial psyche. Simultaneously, they could read 
the De signis as a political manifesto against those 
Byzantines who disregarded the importance of edu- 
cation and culture in Constantinople, and as a cry for 
unity among those who were forced to leave behind the 
city of Byzantium and their shared way of life. 

The argument here develops in three parts. The 
first section considers the original literary purpose 
of the De signis. It evaluates the transmission of the 
work’s manuscript, emphasizing paratextual features 
that are not evident in the modern critical edition of 
the Diegesis. Noting that the De signis was originally 
associated with only one of the three main versions of 
the Diegesis, this section raises questions regarding the 
reception of the text by Choniates’ intended audience. 
The analysis of the manuscript evidence is comple- 
mented by an effort to locate points of correspondence 
in content and structure between the Lamentatio (or 
Threnos/Lament) for the events of 1204, which is also 
included in the Diegesis, and the De signis. The second 
section explores the memory landscape of the Byzantine 
capital as created and interpreted by Choniates. There 
I argue that Choniates does not refer exclusively to 
the statues in the Hippodrome (or around the city): 
in fact, he refers mainly to those of Constantinople’s 
major monuments that were of political and religious 
significance. His interest is not in recording in detail 
the destruction caused by the crusaders but in creating 
a list of symbolic loci of memory. The third section of 
the article offers a new close reading of the high point 
of the De signis: the nearly delirious description of the 
statue of Helen of Troy, the figure of essential beauty. 
I argue that Helen’s statue stands for the cursed beauty 
of Constantinopolitan cultural life. The statue’s bitter 


and Size’ of Gothic Great Churches and the Medieval Sublime,” in 
Magnificence and the Sublime in Medieval Aesthetics, ed. C. S. Jaeger 
(New York, 2010), 129-56, at 134. 
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fate mirrors Choniates’ emotions and ideas: his passion- 
ate desire for his past life, his sorrow at the traumatic 
destruction of the urban lifestyle of a man of letters, and 
his interest in maintaining the unity of his peer group, 
those exiled literati nurtured on the beauties of classi- 
cizing learning. 


The De signis in the LO Version of the Diegesis 


The Manuscript Context 


The admittedly complex manuscript tradition of the 
Diegesis Chronike has been uncovered thanks to the 
laborious efforts of Jan Louis van Dieten and Alicia 
Simpson.’° Niketas Choniates reworked the Chronike 
Diegesis at least three times, but, as Simpson has proved, 
he associated the De signis with only one of its three 
main versions, the so-called LO. A schematic summary 
of a much more complex textual tradition follows." 

A first version of the Diegesis is the shortest of the 
three and the most popular one in manuscripts. This 
so-called brevior version, on which Choniates started 
working before 1204, covers the period between the 
ascension of John II to the throne and the events of 
February/March 1205, at which point it abruptly stops.1* 

By the time Choniates began working on a second 
version of the Diegesis he had been forced into a perma- 
nent exile in Nicaea. He subsequently revised parts of 
the brevior and expanded its content to cover events up 
to the autumn of 1207.13 The version that includes the 
events from 1203 (which partially made up the brevior) 
until 1207 is named LO. The peculiar appellation comes 
from the initials of the two principal manuscripts 
in which it survives: Florence, Biblioteca Medicea 


10 van Dieten, Nicetae Choniatae Historia, xix—ci; idem, “Die drei 
Fassungen der Historia des Niketas Choniates tiber die Eroberung von 
Konstantinopel und die Ereignisse danach,’ in Lesarten: Festschrift fiir 
Athanasios Kambylis zum 70. Geburtstag, ed. 1. Vassis, G. S. Henrich, 
and D. R. Reinsch (Berlin, 1998), 137-60; A. Simpson, “Before and 
After 1204: The Versions of Niketas Choniates’ Historia? DOP 60 
(2006): 189-221; and, most recently, eadem, Niketas Choniates: A 
Historiographical Study, Oxford Studies in Byzantium (Oxford, 2013), 
68-127. 

11 Fora fuller discussion, see Simpson, “Before and After 1204,” 
with further references, and A. Karpozilos, Bufavtivol wrropixol xa 
qoovoypdgor: Touoc I’ (tr0¢—120¢ at.) (Athens, 2009), 703-8. 

12 Simpson, “Before and After 1204,” 196-205. 

13 On the date of composition, see ibid., 207-8; Simpson, Historio- 
graphical Study, 47-54, 73-74. 
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Laurenziana, plut. 9.24 (= L), fols. 362v-384v,!* and 
Oxford, Bodleian Library, Roe 22 (= O), fols. 447-450.1% 
Choniates included the De signis only in this version of 
the Diegesis. 

The final version, the so-called auctior, is the most 
extensive of the Diegesis’s main versions. Choniates 
composed it at a time when he was living in Nicaea 
but found himself excluded from public life.'° Though 
based on the brevior, this version embeds amended 
parts of the LO and further additions. Modern schol- 
arship agrees that Choniates’ editorial efforts in the 
auctior version are unfinished.!” The De signis became 
part of this version only after Choniates’ death and ina 
form not directly extracted from the LO.18 

Because the modern editor of the Chronike Die- 
gesis, Jan Louis van Dieten, sought to offer a user- 
friendly text that combines all versions in a sensible 
manner, his edition reflects the text’s convoluted man- 
uscript tradition only in the critical apparatus.’? This 
1975 edition is essentially based on the auctior version, 
with selected additions from the other versions, and in 
it the De signis is placed at the very end of the auctior. 
Should the modern reader wish to reconstruct the orig- 
inal order, he or she must place the De signis after the 


14 Diktyon 16112. The manuscript has been dated to the thir- 
teenth century: see van Dieten, Nicetae Choniatae Historia, xxvii. The 
manuscript has been digitized and it is accessible online: http://mss 
-bmlonline.it/Catalogo.aspx ?Shelfmark=Plut.9.24. 


15 Diktyon 48403. Roe 22 was copied by the monk Jonah on 
behalf of Constantine Mavrozoumis in the year 1286. See van Dieten, 
Nicetae Choniatae Historia, xxv—xxvii; H. O. Coxe, Greek Manuscripts, 
Bodleian Library Quarto Catalogues 1 (Oxford, 1969), 480-82. 

16 Simpson, Historiographical Study, 75; Karpozilos, Bulavtivol 
Lotoplxol xual ypovoypdpot, 707-8. 

17 Simpson, “Before and After 1204,” 216. 

18 See Simpson, Historiographical Study, 76, n. 24. Simpson’s 
argument relies on two pieces of evidence. First, she notes the curi- 
ous uaKxaptatatos in the title of the work and important witness of 
auctior (a point that had similarly led Vasile Grecu to suggest that 
the De signis is a later addition; see “Autour du De Signis de Nicétas 
Choniate,’ REB 6 [1948]: 58-66, esp. 62); and second, she notes the 
parallel references in the De signis and the auctior version that are 
often incompatible with each other. See also the discussion below. 

19 Pontani, Grandezza e catastrofe (n. 4 above), 638, is more crit- 
ical in her judgment of van Dieten’s edition: “II tentative pionieris- 
tico di van Dieten di creare nel sec. XX un testo Greco quale Niceta 
mai aveva visto, va considerate come una tappa nella lunga storia 
della tradizione dellopera pit enigmatica e pregevole della storiogra- 
fia bizantina.” For previous editions of the De signis, see van Dieten, 
Nicetae Choniatae Historia, cvii-cix. 
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note in the apparatus criticus on v.D. 611 for lines 30-35 
(and not after p. 646, as the printed edition has it). 

The modern displacement of the De signis is not 
immediately evident to the reader. Because the De signis 
has little connection to the events preceding it—the 
events of 1206 and “the wickedness of the Italians” — 
moving it to its new position does not create a hiatus in 
the flow of Choniates’ historical work. To put it differ- 
ently, the De signis, placed at the very end of the work, 
is indeed an appendix; but—as I will argue below—it is 
an appendix not to the entire LO version of Choniates’ 
history but only to its second and last chapter/book. 

‘The paratextual features in the two manuscripts 
that have transmitted the LO version, the Oxford 
and the Florence manuscripts, suggest that Choniates 
divided the text of the LO into two chapters/books, 
each of which has its own appendix. 


e Book A includes (i) a main part concerning the 
preliminaries of the Fourth Crusade, which ends 
with the capture of the city and Choniates’ con- 
demnation of the crusaders, v.D. 535.3-576.95, and 
(ii) a rhetorical appendix—that is, the Lamentatio 
(Threnos) on Constantinople, v.D. 576.1-582.46. 


¢ Book B consists again of (i) a main part that deals 
with the aftermath of the Fourth Crusade and 
the developments in Macedonia, Epirus, and the 
Peloponnese (in the order in which the passages 
appear in the manuscripts), v.D. 585.58-603.23;7° 
612.36—627.91; 631.17—636.65; 628.7/14—631.16; and 
605.65—611.25, as well as v.D. 611 with text in the 
apparatus criticus for lines 30—35,”! and (ii) a literary 
appendix, the De signis, v.D. 647.1-655.65. 


The scribe of the Oxford manuscript, Jonah, 
placed a capital letter alpha in the margin next to the 
beginning of the first book. Given that the same scribe 
wrote in red téuoc ded tepog (second volume) next to the 
text corresponding to v.D. 585.58, the alpha at the begin- 
ning of the work should be understood as a reference to 


20 O (fol. 440, line 17) omits the passage after v.D. 596.38 (aipew 
tav oxtowy) and before v.D. 613.79 (kate yopav Euevov od prkpd dd 
tav Bhayu). 

21 On the arrangement of the events in LO, see van Dieten, “Die 
drei Fassungen,’ 144-47. 


the first book or chapter.?” Toward the end of the first 
book, the title 9p7vo¢ tig 1éhew (Lament on the City) 
separates this appendix from the main text of the first 
book/chapter.*? Indeed, the Lamentatio finishes just 
before the second book begins. The scribe emphasizes 
the beginning of the appendix of the second book, the 
De signis, by employing red lettering at the start of the 
section but adds no separate subtitle.?* 

Indications of LO’s structure and division into 
parts also exist in the Florentine manuscript. Although 
the first book is in no way labeled, as it coincides with 
the beginning of the work, the second book starts on 
fol. 372v in red letters. The label téuoc Settepos (second 
volume) is in a later hand that apparently traces the let- 
ters of the original scribe. The Lamentatio is separated 
from the main text of the first part with red initials and 
a marginal note that reads @pijvog tH¢ Héhews (Lament 
on the City).?° This marginal note is one of many in 
this part of the LO version in L.?° Additional notes 
that were expected to accompany the text of the second 


22 O, fols. 423 and 436v, respectively. Marginal notes in Roe 22: 
fol. 423: evtad0a Td tép(ac) (Hc) Soywati«(%s) mavortAi(ac) / A. 
fol. 429v: Exopact wg ev iotopia (1. ta topin) otvtou(oc) Tod dydd- 

wctos THs AByviic 6 totato ev TH (1. TH) Spe (x. ddpe) 
fol. 43.4: wep(t) t(77¢) &yi(ac) tparél(ns) to weyetd(ys) 
exxAnot(as) 
fol. 435: Opijvos THs TOAE (ws) 
fol. 436v: téuog Sedtepos / B 
fol. 450: evtadOa 16 téhog THs BiBAov t(dv) d[o]ypat(wv) 

23 O, fol. 435. 

24 O, fol. 447. 

25 O, fol. 435. 


26 All marginal notes are written in the hand of the main scribe. 
The notes are not available in Van Dieten’s edition (cf. van Dieten, 
Nicetae Choniatae Historiae, xxvii). Florence, Biblioteca Mediacae 
Laurenziana, plut. 9.24 (= L): 
fol. 362v: évtadOu h HAwote Tig TOhEWS Ka TVA TOV LETH TADTO 
ouuBdvtwy (beginning of the narrative) 
fol. 36.4: (pt) t(00) 6(c03) (pov) tod hacked (epwc), next to the 
text in the apparatus criticus for v.D. 544.19. [passage omit- 
ted in the brevior and auctior] 
fol. 364v: mepl 3.1 TH mOAE (we) Eumpvon..., for v.D. 5.45.45 
fol. 367: the beginning of the text for the second reign of Isaac 
Angelos and his son Alexios starts on a new line and with the 
initials words written in red, v.D. 549.4 
fol. 367 (also): on (uetwoat) e(pt) tod Kovdwvi(ov) ovd¢, for v.D. 
558.42. and Exdpacis we év totopia (r. iatopig) abvtopos Tod 
aytruatos THs AOnvas 6 lotato év TH (x. TH) Hdpw for v.D. 
558.4 
fol. 367v: o...0, for v.D. 559.74 
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book are missing, however. In fact, other paratextual 
features, such as red initials, are also absent from this 
part, and thus a mostly filled manuscript has blank 
spaces. The omissions may indicate that the anonymous 
scribe meant to return to the text to add the missing 
letters and perhaps comments. Nonetheless, the scribe 
divides the De signis from the second book of the LO 
with a note reading epi tév Seatpixdv (about the issues 
of the Hippodrome; fol. 282). 


The Lamentatio and the De signis 


In contrast to the De signis, the Lamentatio is included 
in both the brevior and auctior versions.”” However, the 
placement of the Lamentatio, together with its textual 
parallels to the De signis, underlines their connection 
in the LO. 

The outline of the LO version given above has 
already highlighted that the Lamentatio and the De 
signis play corresponding structural roles, as the LO 
consists of two chapters—each one with a main part 
and an appendix. Vigorous action and a multitude of 
dynamic events characterize the main parts of both 
chapters, while in the appendixes (the Lamentatio and 
the De signis) time freezes—or at least slows down 


fol. 368: me(pt) tod Gavdtou Areb({ov) t(od) vied ioaaxiov tod 
ayyénou, for v.D. 563.78 
fol. 368v: new line and first words in red for the beginning of the 
reign of Alexios Doukas Mourtzouphlos, separated from the 
previous narrative 
fol. 369: &pxh t(7s) Opa. THs TOhews Sevtép(ac) emryetpya(ews) 
t(év) Aativ(wy) for v.D. 567.58 
fol. 369: évtadOa meta tpo(a)BoAy Kate tH¢ TOAE(ws) for v.D. 
568.77 
fol. 369v: dAwots TH¢ TéAEws for v.D. 569.6f. and étepos Tic 
trodes éutpyouds for v.D. 570.33 
fol. 370: on(uetwout) Tadta tH Tay... Ooyvwy emda for v.D. 
572.83 
fol. 370v: Tmepl tig dy las tparélys THs peyad[ys] exKAnot(ac), for 
v.D. 573.14 
fol. 371: Opijvos tH¢ WOA(ews) —beginning of the Lamentatio 
fol. 372v: touog Sevtep0¢—beginning of the second book 
fol. 374Vv: on (ueiwont) Te Tape THY hativey yivdueva, v.D. 594.81, 
and té \eyoueva yupicuata cyodpa glossa for v.D. 594.94-95 
fol. 382: tepl tHv Seatpixev—beginning of the De signis 
27. MSS Vatican City, BAV, gr. 169 (thirteenth century), Diktyon 
66800; Venice, Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana, gr. Z 403 [coll. 857] 
(fourteenth century), Diktyon 69874; Vatican City, BAV, gr. 168/1041 
(thirteenth or fourteenth century), Diktyon 66799; Vienna, Oster- 
reichische Nationalbibliothek, Historicus gr. 53 (fourteenth century), 
Diktyon 70930, for the brevior version and Vatican City, BAV, gr. 163 
(thirteenth century), Diktyon 66794, for the auctior version. 
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significantly. The Lamentatio is Choniates’ tearful cri de 
coeur for the fate of his beloved city, and it involves no 
physical movement or robust action. Similarly, lengthy 
creative descriptions (ekphrases) of the atrocious 
assaults against the built monuments of Constantinople 
dominate the De signis. 

The highly rhetorical character of the Lamentatio 
and the De signis interrupts the relatively disciplined 
historical narrative of the Diegesis. The Lamentatio 
comes immediately after the account of the events lead- 
ing up to the seizure of the city, but it is clearly distin- 
guished from that narrative by its highly emotive style. 
Its salient features include references to sorrow and 
emotional pain, through metaphors relating to, and 
apostrophes to, the personified city; references to his- 
torical laments (from, for example, the Old Testament); 
and the strong presence of the author’s “I” —as expected 
in a lament.?8 The carefully curated form leaves no 
doubt as to its rhetorical style. Consider, for instance, 
the opening lines of the prose text: 


@® wodtc, /’ téhig TéAEwY TacHv dpbadué, /* 
dxovona tayKdoutov, dana drepxdoutoy, /3 
exkhyolov yarovyé, tiatews apynyé, 6p80d0- 
Eiac todnyé, /* Aéywv wédynua, KaAod TavTd¢ 
evoiattnua.. 2? 


O City, /* City [of cities], eye of all cities /* 
boast of the world, spectacle beyond this world, 
/> nursing mother of churches, leader of the 
faith, head of the right faith /+ beloved subject 
of speeches, abode of all blessings’ . . .°° 


The style is an ostentatious display of Choniates’ rhe- 
torical dexterity. The sentence is made up of a series 
of exclamatory statements that create a poetic effect 
through an abundance of rhythmic patterns and 
sounds. It begins with the repetition of the word 7é\tc 
(city), an emphatic absolute evocation of the city that is 
repeated twice more immediately afterward—once in 


28 On poetic laments on cities, see M. Lauxtermann, Byzantine 
Poetry from Pisides to Geometres: Texts and Contexts, vol. 2 (Vienna, 
2019), 98-100. 

29 The division in cola is mine. On the phrase “eye of all cities,’ see 
K. Chryssogelos, Kwvatavttvov Mavacoy: Odornopixdy (Athens, 2017), 
186. 


30 All the translations are mine unless indicated otherwise. 
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the nominative (with a vocative meaning) and once in 
the genitive. At its third occurrence, the word is syn- 
tactically associated with both “eye” and the preceding 
occurrence of the word “city,” enabling it to be read 
either as “eye of all cities”?! or as “city of cities’ —both 
phrases that mean the most important of all cities. This 
part of the sentence is divided into two semi-cola (7éAtg 
Todewv / race 6>8a)ué); the first two words have their 
stress on the first syllable and the second pair includes 
oxytone words. The third colon, with distinctively 
homoioteleutic words, is divided into two halves, each 
of which evokes the two senses that appeal the most to 
performance: hearing and viewing. Polyptoton is also 
employed here with the repetition of the root of xécp0¢ 
(world). The fourth part offers a series of attributes fol- 
lowed by a genitive. All three attributes are oxytone 
second declension nouns, with a vocative form finish- 
ing in /¢/. The final part of the opening statement of 
the Lamentatio is segmented into two halves thanks 
to the two neuter nouns that finish in -(y)ua and have 
accents on their antepenultimate syllables. The meaning 
of both nouns is specified by accompanying nouns in 
the genitive. This last part is self-referential: Choniates 
indeed writes a “speech” (ogos) about the city, and what 
he misses is his “abode,” the “abode of all blessings/ 
goods” —that is, Constantinople.** 

Following the elaborate Lamentatio, book 2 of 
the LO begins with a further, although briefer, lament 
on Constantinople, which similarly concludes with an 
extremely emotional twist.?? A lengthy reference to 
Athens follows the Lamentatio in the auctior version, 
in some manuscripts of the brevior version, and in the 


31 Cf. Libanius, Oration 30: To Theodosius: For the Temples 42.16. 
Choniates is imitated by John Eugenikos, Monody for Lady Mary, ed. 
S. P. Lambros, [laAaoddyea xai [lehoxovvyowxd A’ (Athens, 1912), 
para. 29, and Cardinal Bessarion, Monody for Manuel Palaeologos, ed. 
S. P. Lambros, [Tadaohdyea xai Tehoxovvysiaxd I’ (Athens, 1926), 
289. Cf. Tdhig rodewv macy xepady in Doukas, Turkobyzantina, 
ed. V. Grecu, Ducas: Istoria Turco-Bizantina (1341-1462), Scriptores 
Byzantini 1 (Bucharest, 1958), chap. 41, 1.1. See the quintessential 
discussion of the topos in E. Fenster, Laudes Constantinopolitanae, 
MiscByzMonac 9 (Munich, 1968), 196-210. 

32 Iam grateful to Olivier Delouis, who informed me that Stanislav 
Kuttner-Homs is working on an extensive metrical analysis of the 
Lamentatio. 

33 v.D. 585.58-592.36. The emotional turn is also discussed in 
M. Angold, “Laments by Nicetas Choniates and Others for the Fall 
of Constantinople in 1204,’ in Greek Laughter and Tears: Antiquity 
and After, ed. M. Alexiou and D. Cairns (Edinburgh, 2017), 338-51. 


latest printed edition.** This reference to Athens is 
omitted from the LO; instead, Constantinople is the 
sole point of focus at the beginning of its second book. 
But herein lies the oddity of the LO: very little of what 
follows in book 2 of the LO is about the capital city and 
its vicissitudes. Constantinople as a topic is awkwardly 
reintroduced with the De signis—that is, at the end of 
the book—when the reader is redirected from 1206 
back to 1204. 

The De signis is advertised as a diversion from the 
principal content of the second book by the text of the 
LO itself: 


“Iva d& uh paxpotépa tH igtopia ypwpuevor 
TOhvTAOKWTEpAS EvTEdOEV Tks AUTAs KTwUEOA, 
TUUTL UEV TapHTouEr, exeiva 0” év erritouy TO 
Ady Sacouev.3> 


So that our sorrows may not become more 
acute by protracting the narrative we shall pass 
on from these [the events in the Peloponnese 
in 1206/7] and we shall speak about those [the 
events in Constantinople in 1204] in brief. 


Stating that he is coming to the end of his work 
as he fears that the story may become tiresome for 
the reader, Choniates announces that he will turn his 
story to “those” (éxetva). The vague reference to “those” 
leaves the reader momentarily at a loss. The sentence 
following the above statement indicates the historical 
period of the narrative: tij¢ yap yuetépas Bactrelas dott 
diamrettevOetoys é¢ tods Dpdyyous... tketo éx Bevetias 
ratpidpyys Kwvotavtiwoundiews Owais (Shortly after 
our Empire was won in dice by the Franks... arrived 
from Venice the patriarch of Constantinople, Thomas 
[Morosini]). This rather conventional manner of intro- 
ducing the De signis alerts the reader to the scope of the 
lengthy ekphrasis that is about to follow. 


WI hy Did Choniates Compose the LO? 


Choniates left no indication as to his intentions and 
aims in revisiting and expanding the brevior version. 
Alicia Simpson, using van Dieten’s edition, has care- 
fully compared linguistic discrepancies between the dif- 
ferent versions of the Diegesis and has identified several 


34 v.D.583.1-585.57. 
35. v.D. 647.1-3. 
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patterns in Choniates’ revisions.?° However, the avail- 
able manuscript evidence has not yet been considered. 
By evaluating patterns and particular features in the LO, 
I argue in this section that Choniates reworked his his- 
torical narrative in order to pair it with his theological 
treatise, the Panoplia Dogmatike (Dogmatic Panoply), 
with the ultimate aim of presenting it to the emperor 
and his entourage. But as it survives in the Oxford and 
Florence manuscripts, the LO represents only a draft 
of such a larger undertaking: it addresses Choniates’ 
hypereducated peers, with their insatiable taste for clas- 
sicizing learning. 

The LO version is therefore a private text: in sharp 
contrast to the relatively wide early transmission of the 
other versions of the Diegesis, the LO survives in just 
two manuscripts.?” And also in contrast to the other 
versions of the Diegesis, which could be read indepen- 
dently, the LO makes sense only if read together with 
the brevior. Crucial parts about the period between the 
reign of John II (r. 1118-1143) and 1203 are missing, as 
the text of the LO begins abruptly and in medias res— 
that is, in the middle of the events of the year 1203: 


AM& péxpt rev d) ToUTwy evdpouos Hutv 6 Adyos 
Kal Oud Aelag hépwv ddod, Td dO’ évtedbev odK 
oid’ Srtwg TH Ady ypyoomar.>§ 


Up to now, the course of our logos has been 
smooth and easily traversed, but from this point 
on I fail to know how to use our words [/ogos].°? 


The statement above sits uneasily at the very beginning 
of the LO. The opening sentence is unrelated to the 
Dogmatic Panoply, an account of fierce dogmatic dis- 
putes and debates that precedes the LO in both manu- 
scripts. The divisive events mentioned in the Panoply can 
hardly be described as “smooth” (eddpouot). Moreover, 
the awkward beginning of the LO matches the begin- 
ning of the third chapter of the brevior, and thus it is safe 
to assume that the readers of Choniates’ work were in 
possession of at least the first two books of the history.*° 


36 See Simpson, Historiographical Study (n. 10 above), 90-103. 


37 See ibid., 299, where after “D” read “Vaticanus graecus 168 (for- 
mer 1041).” On the manuscript tradition of the Diegesis, see above. 


38 v.D. 535.3-4. 
39 Trans. Magoulias, O City of Byzantium (n.1 above), 294 (adapted). 


40 See critical apparatus on v.D. 535.3. 
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Marginal notes that appear in both the Oxford and 
Florence manuscripts emphasize the version’s rhetorical 
features. For instance, a note attracts the reader’s atten- 
tion to a particular rhetorical mode: “a brief ekphrasis 
of the statue of Athena at the forum as in the historia.”*! 
It is written next to a passage about the destruction of 
the statue of Athena by the Constantinopolitan mob 
that is indeed included in the brevior.*” A similar note 
in the margins of both manuscripts draws the reader’s 
attention to an ekphrasis of the altar in the Hagia 
Sophia.*? A rather elaborate parallel to this practice of 
flagging different rhetorical modes next to specific pas- 
sages has been observed in manuscripts of Drosilla and 
Charikles, the novel by Niketas Eugenianos.** The notes 
in the LO are less systematic than those in Eugenianos’s 
manuscripts, but they are indicative of the same prac- 
tice, intended to attract the reader’s attention to the 
rhetorical beauties of the text. 

As already noted, the LO is paired in both manu- 
scripts with the Dogmatic Panoply. Since the Panoply has 
not been published in full and its manuscript transmis- 
sion has been partly studied, only limited conclusions 
about Choniates’ aims and goals in writing it can be 
drawn.** We should start by noting that the consistent 
pairing of the Panoply and the LO version is not acci- 
dental, given that the two manuscripts are not direct 


41 O, fol. 425, and L, fol. 367v. The reference to historia is under- 
stood as a reference to the brevior that is indeed titled tetopia in man- 
uscripts, while the title Xpovicy Avjpynats is associated exclusively with 
the auctior. 

42 v.D.558.47-559.77. The passage is extensively discussed below. 
43 O, fol. 434, and L, fol. 370v. v.D. 573.13-574.32. 

44 Discussed, e.g., in Exceed xau ddyoc: Eb: Bulavtivés meprypapes 
epywy téxyys, ed. P. Agapitos, M. Hinterberger, and E. Mitsi (Athens, 
2007), II$—17. 

45 Excerpts of the Greek text of the Panoply have been published in 
A. Mai, Spicilegium Romanorum, vol. 4 (Rome, 1840), 399-497, and 
reprinted in PG 140:10-282. A Latin summary of the first five books 
of the Panoply is available in PG 139:1101-44. The prooimion has been 
published in J. L. van Dieten, Zur Uberlieferung und Veréffentlichung 
der Panoplia Dogmatike des Niketas Choniates, Zetemata Byzantina 3 
(Amsterdam, 1970), 60-64. For a brief discussion of the manu- 
script tradition with further references, see F. Spingou, “A Platonising 
Dialogue from the Twelfth Century: The Logos of Soterichos Pan- 
teugenos,’ in Dialogues and Debates from Late Antiquity to Late 
Byzantium, ed. N. Gaul and A. Cameron (London, 2017), 125. See also 
van Dieten, Nicetae Choniatae Historia (n. 1 above), xci—xciii, and idem, 
“Zur Uberlieferung der Panoplia Dogmatike des Niketas Choniates: 
Codex Parisinus Graecus 1234,” in Polychronion: Festschrift Franz 
Dilger zum 75. Geburtstag, ed. P. Wirth (Heidelberg, 1966), 166-80. 
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copies from a common source or even of each other. The 
two texts, the Panoply and the LO, succeed each other 
with a minimal visual separation:*° a marginal note 
indicating the end of the Panoply (but not the beginning 
of the LO) appears in the Oxford manuscript, while in 
the Florence manuscript the LO starts on a new page. 

Neither the Florentine nor the Oxford manu- 
script was Choniates’ autograph or a copy written 
under his supervision. Yet in both, the two works are 
presented in a similar way. Thus, it is probable that the 
thirteenth-century scribes faithfully copied their pro- 
totypes.*” This hypothesis is also supported by the kind 
of manuscripts in which the paired Panoply and LO 
are found: none of them is an anthology or a miscella- 
neous codex. The Florentine manuscript contains only 
the two works by Choniates. The Oxford manuscript 
begins with Choniates’ two works and, after the scribe 
finished copying them, he filled the rest of the manu- 
script with works about the Orthodox dogma.*® 

A possible further suggestion that the pairing 
of the Panoply and the LO was intentional appears in 
the title of the book epigram found in the Florence 


manuscript:*? 


Tivo dteMOdvt0¢ Thy Bibdov, é Etoluov atiynpdv 
Tpochavyua ws év elder ertypdupatos neuvy- 
uév(ou) ... xe¢ TOD Hthomovycavtos Thy cuvOyKyy 
THs Bibhov mpoKetn(évys) dite jy Tpayuatetay TH 
Te TpoTayOetony éxxAyoiactiKiy tatoplav Kal THY 
mpd¢ TO Téehog.. dT... DaTEDSYpovoy érrit(opry). 


By a reader of the book. A versified, offhand, 
encomiastic address in the form of a [book] 
epigram ... commemorating... the one who 
worked laboriously on the composition of the 
book at hand [which contains] a double treatise, 
first the ecclesiastic history and secondly ...a 
compendium <composed> ata later date. 


46 The last paragraph of the Panoply in L (fol. 362) and O (fol. 4.47) 
marks the end of the last chapter, but not necessarily of the entire 
work: a’ tkavéig dc ono cal te rept Tod Sdyuatos TodTOV TH hdyw dta- 
ceodoytat, etc. (but as I believe, this chapter has adequately clarified 
the affairs of the particular doctrine, etc.). 


47 Both copies were made less than eighty years after the composi- 
tion of the original text of the LO. 


48 Description in Coxe, Greek Manuscripts (n. 15 above), 480-82. 


49 ‘Text and translation in full can be found in the appendix of this 
article, pp. 219-20 below. 


Despite its poor condition in the manuscript, the title 
of the epigram clearly speaks about a “double treatise” 
by a single author. The first part of this “double treatise” 
was a church history, a description that corresponds 
well with the Panoply. The identification of the first 
part of the book with the Panoply is also corroborated 
by the first verses of the poem, which mention a “the- 
saurus”—the alternative appellation for the orthodox 
“arsenals” (6708jxat).°° The following verses of the 
book epigram concern the “combined” content, as they 
refer both to divine issues, in the Panoply, and to human 
events, presumably in the LO. According to the poet- 
reader, the book imitates the universe (kosmos), as its 
first part is about divine matters (td 9¢ta mpatov) and 
the second offers guidelines for human actions (Sotepov 
Tu ToaKtéa).°* Indeed, the theoretical Panoply is about 
orthodox beliefs and heresies, while a historical nar- 
rative considers the deeds of the mortals.>” Thus, the 
reader of the book epigram was expected to have at 
hand the Panoply and the LO together, positioned to 
admire both the author’s orthodoxy and his rhetorical 
dexterity; or, as the poet of the epigram puts it: 


... GX’ idod Brérw, 
TH CwTiKe PRAT ypdupato pépel 
Kav Ovyte uikte Tois davartors Adyotc. 


... Behold, I see 
[the book] carries letters, the life-bringing words 
even if mixing mortal [words] with immortal 


logoi. 


The Panoply is one of the three interconnected 
dogmatic arsenals that were composed during the long 
twelfth century following the example of Theodoret of 


50 Wy. 1-4. 
51 Wv. 9-10. 


52 See the title of the Panoply in L, fol. 3 (= van Dieten, Zur Uber- 
lieferung und Veréffentlichung der Panoplia Dogmatike, 56.9-12): 
ouMoyy THY Choy cxEddv SoEdV Kal aipécewv Kal lotopia ta dmoteKdy- 
Tov adTis Avdparv, Ett dé Kal dvTIpprceic er’ Eviaic ToUTWY Kal pdALoTOL 
Taig Toahartépaic, Kal Etepa Td YpHolua ToIc edoeBéot, movnDévta TH 
Tapa Tod ceRactod Nixyta Xwvidtov (A collection of nearly all doc- 
trines and false teachings, and a historical narrative about the men 
who created them, as also refutations against some of them and pri- 
marily against the most antique ones, and others useful to the pious, 
written by sebastos Niketas Choniates [he became sebastos in 1190]). 
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Cyrrhus’s Evanistes.°? Choniates copied his Komnenian 
precursors (especially Zigabenos) word for word and 
added chapters about heretical disputes during the reign 
of Manuel I. It has been repeatedly noted that Choniates’ 
Panoply is the only one of the three Komnenian arsenals 
that was composed without an imperial commission.** 
In the anonymized introductory letter at the begin- 
ning of the Panoply, Choniates contends that he com- 
posed the work in response to a friend’s repeated plea.*° 
That friend has been understood to be Constantine 
Mesopotamites, metropolitan of Thessaloniki, because 
of the ascription of the epigram in the Florentine manu- 
script.°° But the name “Mesopotamites, metropolitan 
of Thessaloniki” was added in a later hand above the 
title of the epigram, as if the “reader of the book” was 
this Mesopotamites. Nevertheless, the attribution may 
indicate that this Mesopotamites was simply the owner 
of the book, or a reader of the book, but not necessar- 
ily the target reader of the two treatises. In addition, 
addressing an anonymous “friend” is a common rhe- 
torical device employed by medieval authors (as well as 
authors from other periods).>” 

The text of the book epigram relates the reading of 
the book to two kings who were considered exemplary 
in Byzantine imperial ideology: Alexander the Great 
and King Solomon.*® The poet mentions the copy of 
the I/iad that, according to Plutarch, Alexander had as 


53 On Theodoret of Cyrrhus, see A. Rigolio, Christians in Con- 
versation: A Guide to Late Antique Dialogues in Greek and Syriac 
(Oxford, 2019), 168-72. The other Komnenian dogmatic arsenals are 
by Euthymios Zigabenos (dedicated to Alexios I) and by Andronikos 
Kamateros (dedicated to Manuel I Komnenos and composed at some 
point between 1172 and 1177). For the text of Zigabenos’s Dogmatic 
Panoply, see PG 130:20-1360. On the Sacred Arsenal by Kamateros, 
see A. Buccosi, Andronici Camateri Sacrum Armamentarium: Pars 
Prima, CCSG 75 (Turnhout, 2014), xxiv—xxvi. 

54 See, e.g., Simpson, Historiographical Study (n. 10 above), 38. 

55. van Dieten, Zur Uberlieferung und Veréffentlichung der Panoplia 
Dogmatike, 56-59 (see & oiddtyg¢ [o friend; 57.7] and 6 82 we ToMdxtg 
ty oas, tobto cal dh doraciwg Tapéyw gol, cUMoyHy ToImodpevos 
macay aipécewy [You have asked me (for that) many times, so indeed 
I offer that you, for I have collected all the false teachings; 57.20-21]). 
56 _ Ilias Nesseris has identified the Mesopotamites mentioned in the 
title with Constantine (“H raudeta otyv Kwvotavtwobroly Kate Tov 120 
cevet, 2 vols. [PhD thesis, University of Ioannina, 2014], 2:209, n. 29) 
independently of Alicia Simpson (Historiographical Study, 37-38). 

57 See, e.g., F. Spingou, “Thinking about Letters: The Epistolary of 
‘Leo the Wise’ Reconsidered,” Annual of Medieval Studies at CEU 21 
(2015): 182-84, 187—91. 

58 Vv. 11-22. 
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his bedside reading and considered “a provision on the 
military virtue.”*? Yet the poet departs from Plutarch’s 
narrative and the book finds its place next to the bed 
of Solomon, which, according to the Old Testament, 
was surrounded by sixty warriors.°° In both cases, the 
book that combines human events and orthodox/ 
divine dogmas was to serve an exemplary king or, bet- 
ter, the emperor. In writing the Panoply Choniates cre- 
ated a readily accessible arsenal with arguments against 
the heretics, an essential “weapon” for an orthodox 
reader. In the last verses of the epigram the author 
is parted from his book, which had been offered to a 
higher power—presumably the emperor—much as in 
the book of Exodus it is commanded that the firstborn 
cattle and sheep must stay with their mother for seven 
days but on the eighth be presented to God.°? Such an 
action, it was suggested, would lead to salvation.® In 
other words, it is possible that Choniates aimed to pres- 
ent his book to a ruler (as earlier authors of dogmatic 
arsenals had done) after 1204. In a deviation from the 
previous tradition, Choniates apparently hoped to pair 
his Panoply with an account of historical events from 
his recent political history. Before arriving at his final 
draft, he circulated versions of the paired works among 
close friends who were appreciative of his learning and 
rhetorical skills. The LO is a partial reworking and 
expansion of the brevior, as the marginal notes clearly 
flag to Choniates’ friends. To be sure, Choniates revised 
a chapter of the Panoply after 1213 and sent it to the 


59 Wy. 11-17. Plutarch, Alexander 8.1 (ed. K. Ziegler, Plutarchi 
vitae parallelae, vol. 2.2, Teubner, 2nd ed. [Leipzig, 1968]): Hv dé Kal 
pdcet piddhoyos Kal prrouabiis cal drravayvactys, Kal thy wev Tidde 
Tig ToAeuiKis dpetis edddiov Kat vouilwy «al dvoudtwy, Zhabe wey 
Aptatotéhous dtopSaauvtos hy &x tod vapOyKog Kaodony, elye D del wet 
tod éyyerpiOlov xemuévny md 16 TpocKeddouoy, wg Ovyatxpitos ta tépyxe 
(He was by nature lover of rhetoric and of learning and of every kind of 
reading, and as Onesicritus narrates, because he considered and named 
the Iliad a provision on the military virtue, he received a copy corrected 
by Aristotle—they call that “the casket [copy]”—and he had it always 
by his forehead next to his dagger). See T. S. Brown, “Alexander’s 
Book Order (Plut. ‘Alex’ 8)) Historia: Zeitschrift fiir alte Geschichte 
16.3 (July 1967): 359-69. On direct and indirect references to Plutarch 
in the oeuvre of Niketas Choniates, see A. Simpson, “Precepts, 
Paradigms and Evaluations: Niketas Choniates’ Use of Plutarch,’ in 
Brill’s Companion to the Reception of Plutarch, ed. S. Xenophontos and 
K. Oikonomopoulou, Brill’s Companions to Classical Reception 20 
(Leiden, 2019), 279-94. 

60 Song of Sg 3:7. 

61 Wy. 26-27; Exod. 22:30. 

62 Vv. 27-30. 
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emperor's uncle, the /ogothetes Basil Kamateros°?—an 
action that may provide further support for the the- 
sis that the Panoply, along with the LO, was intended 
for an imperial audience (Theodore I Laskaris?) in the 
hope of receiving the rewards of royal benevolence. 


Declaring Independence: 
The De signis as an Autonomous Text 


In addition to the Florence and the Oxford manu- 
scripts, there are further two textual witnesses for the 
De signis: manuscript Vaticanus gr. 163, fols. 220v—2216 
(Diktyon 66794), of the late thirteenth century, and its 
roughly contemporary manuscript, Marc. gr. 11.22, fols. 
182r-v and 149r (Diktyon 70658). The Vatican manu- 
script preserves the auctior version of the Diegesis with 
the (incomplete) text of the De signis, which Alicia 
Simpson has proved to be a later addition.°* Unusually 
for the early phase of this work’s transmission, the man- 
uscript in the Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana in Venice 
preserves the De signis as a stand-alone, independent 
text. The lemma specifies only the author of the trea- 
tise, “Tod Xwvidtov” (“Of Choniates”), without offerte 
ing further information.® The main text itself includes 
numerous minor but important divergences from the 
text transmitted together with LO. For example, the 
first sentence of the text in the Venetian manuscript 
reads ti¢ 0’ ypetépas Bactrelac &pti diamettevOetoys 
[sic] é¢ tove Dpayyioxous instead of thc yao Huetépac 
Bacthelac &ptt Siamettev8eloys é¢ todo Dpayyioxove. 
The use of the particle dé is equally inappropriate as 
the postpositive yap to mark the beginning of a text. 
Even more, the use of 5 in the first part of the sen- 
tence creates unnecessary repetition, as the particle 


63 For the chapter and the related letter to Basil Kamateros, see 
Simpson, “Before and After 1204” (n. 10 above), 202, n. 40. The 
cover letter to the chapter from the Panoply has been published as 
letter no. 11 in J. A. van Dieten, Nicetae Choniatae orationes et epistu- 
lae, CFHB 3 (Berlin 1972), 216-17; see esp. 217.18-20. On the let- 
ter’s date, see A. J. Simpson, “Studies on the Composition of Niketas 
Choniates’ Historia” (PhD thesis, King’s College London, 2004), 164. 
Cf. Simpson, Historiographical Study, 38; following Bossina, she notes 
that “it is reasonable to assume that in addition to satisfying the theo- 
logical interests of his friends, the Panoplia was also addressed to a 
larger audience.” 

64 See Simpson, “Before and After 1204.” The text breaks in v.D. 
650.1 (tpiya odes). 

65 MS Venice, Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana, gr. 11.22 (coll. 1235) 
(Diktyon 70658), fol. 1821. The title is written in the hand of the main 
scribe. 


is again used later in the same sentence (duolwe O02 xal 
The dpyrepwovvyc). Most of the readings deriving from 
the manuscript in Venice—all noted in Van Dieten’s 
edition—demonstrate that the text in Marc. gr. 11.22 
presents minor variations from the LO, which are able 
to support its existence as a (sub-)version of the text. 
The variations in the Marcianus manuscript are also 
found in the incomplete text in Vat. gr. 163, suggesting 
that the scribe of the Vatican manuscript used a version 
of De signis closer to that transmitted in the Marcianus 
rather than the LO.° 

That said, the context of transmission of the De 
signis in Marc. gr. 11.22 is more important than the ver- 
sion of the text that the manuscript preserves. The man- 
uscript is very familiar to anyone studying Byzantine 
court literature from the twelfth and thirteenth centu- 
ries thanks to the wealth of texts it preserves. Although 
scholars are still awaiting a new detailed codicological 
description of the codex, it is safe to note that the man- 
uscript is in fact made of two separate books written 
on different paper and in different hands.®’ The first 
book contains twelfth-century court poetry (attrib- 
uted mainly to the so-called anonymous Manganeios).°* 
The second book is a compilation of rhetorical exem- 
pla and treatises.°? It includes letters and orations by 
Constantine Manasses (ca. 1130-ca. 1187), Gregory 
Antiochos (ca. 1125—d. post 1196), Theodore Balsamon 
(d. post 1195), and George Akropolites (1217/20-1282) 
among excerpts of Aristotelian treatises and rhetorical 


66 The text in Vatican City, BAV, gr. 163 (Diktyon 66794), breaks 
after 650.1 (odo). All readings are noted in van Dieten’s edition. See, 
e.g., the omission of &MyjAotg in v.D. 648.52 and the changes in lines 
649.62—63 and 649.75. 

67 A description of the manuscript is available in E. Mioni, Codices 
graeci manuscripti bibliothecae divi Marci Venetiarum, vol. 3, Indici e 
cataloghi, nuova serie (Rome, 1972), 116-30. Mioni dates the manu- 
script to the end of the thirteenth century, while van Dieten (Orationes 
et epistulae, viii) proposes a more flexible dating between the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. In my view, the first part of the manuscript 
dates from the end of the thirteenth century and the second from the 
early fourteenth. For an up-to-date bibliography on the manuscript, 
see https://pinakes.irht.cnrs.fr/notices/cote/70658/. I have examined 
the manuscript 77 situ on two separate visits to Venice, in 2011 and 2015. 
68  Fols. 1-87y, copied by a single hand (see Mioni, Codices, 116). An 
edition of these poems is currently being prepared by Elizabeth and 
Michael Jeffreys. 


69  Fols. 88-189, copied by multiple but contemporary hands (see 
Mioni, Codices, 116). 
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compendia.’° Most important, the manuscript (despite 
its lacunose state) is the main source for the orations and 
letters composed by the author of the Diegesis, Niketas 
Choniates.” The De signis is not transmitted as part of 
his collection of rhetorical works, however. Rather, it 
is preceded by the letters of Theodore Balsamon and 
followed by rhetorical examples of letters attributed 
to Aristotle (385-348 BCE) and to sophists such as 
Dio Chrysostom (ca. 40-ca. 115 CE) and “Dionysius 
the sophist.””* Such a context impels us to read the De 
signis not as a part of a historical account but as a rhe- 
torical masterpiece preserved in order to be studied and 
imitated by later rhetors. The competence of Byzantine 
thetoricians was judged by their skills and their famil- 
iarity with rhetorical texts rather than with guidebooks 
on rhetoric. The orations or letters by rhetoricians of the 
past, and especially of the Second Sophistic, were read 
along with those of contemporary or recent authors in 


70 ‘The manuscript’s content has been described in full in Mioni, 
Codices, esp. 125 (no. HI)-130 (no. XXII). It should be noted that 
“no. XVIII Epistolae variae” (fols. 172v-173v), which appears unat- 
tributed in Mioni’s description, includes Constantine Manasses’ 
Letters published by K. Horna, “Eine unedierte Rede des Konstantin 
Manasses,” WSt 28 (1906): 185-87 (letters I, III, IV). 

71 Fols. 91-125v; the manuscript is discussed in van Dieten, 
Orationes et epistulae, ix-xiv. 

72 ‘The quires of the manuscript are currently out of place. The De 
signis begins on fol. 1824, and continues on fol. 182v and then fol. 1491. 
Fol. 182v is the end of the fourth quire of the original manuscript 
(noted with a 6 in the middle of the bottom margin). 
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Version auctior 


a 


De signis only 


Ww 


Z 


Venice, cbc 


Nazionale Marciana, gr. 9.22 
(thirteenth century) 


V 


Vatican, BAV, gr. 163 
(thirteenth century) 


Schematic representation of the De signis’s textual transmission. 


order to equip the younger generations with the neces- 
sary inspiration and examples so that they might enrich 
the line of the rhetorical tradition. 


The De signis as a Description of the 
City of Constantine 


In the previous section I have argued that the De signis 
is a rhetorical treatise appended to an account of events 
addressed originally to intellectuals in Choniates’ 
social circle. The following pages interpret the De 
signis exactly as that: a rhetorical, semiautonomous, 
semifictional, lyrical appendix to a narrative of histori- 
cal events. A great number of modern scholars have 
used the De signis to help reconstruct the monumen- 
tal cityscape of the Byzantine capital before and after 
1204.7? This is certainly a welcome way to read it, but 
it is far from the only way. It has long been recognized 


73 E.g., T. F Madden, “The Fires of the Fourth Crusade in Con- 
stantinople, 1203-1204: A Damage Assessment,’ BZ 84/85 (1992): 
72-93. As a source for the statues of the Hippodrome in particular, 
see, e.g., J. Bardill, “The Monuments and Decoration of the Hippo- 
drome in Constantinople,’ in Hippodrom/Atmeydani: A Stage for 
Istanbul's History, ed. B. Pitarakis, Pera Museum Publications 39 
(Istanbul, 2010), 167-70, 179-82. On using the De signis as a reli- 
able source for the reconstruction of the forum of Constantine, see 
A. Kaldellis, “The Forum of Constantine in Constantinople: What 
Do We Know about Its Original Architecture and Adornment?,” 
GRBS 56 (2016): 714-39. For the reconstruction of the Hippodrome 
and Constantinople in general, see S. Bassett, The Urban Image of Late 
Antique Constantinople (Cambridge, 2004), 188-92, 208-11, 212-32. 
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that the Byzantines did not perceive rigid boundaries 
between “literature” and history writing.’* History 
writing was a form of literature that also aimed to please 
the reader, not simply to give a strict account of events. 
The De signis falls into this category. Moreover, it essen- 
tially goes a step further, as it is an emotional response 
to the misfortunes of the author’s beloved city expressed 
through a highly stylized rhetorical narrative in which 
factual accuracy is of only secondary importance. In 
the De signis, Choniates writes what one could name 
in German as Historie (that is, the intellectual feat of 
narrated memories), but not Geschichte (that is, the rep- 
resentation of the past in prosaic terms and with alleged 
objectivity). In order to decode this semiautonomous 
appendix to the LO, we should read it in a way that 
emphasizes the internal structure of the account and the 
collection of symbols it presents, rather than its “truth- 
fulness.” Describing objectively real events is only part 
of the purpose of the De signis, not its absolute goal. 
This section of the article is divided into three 
parts. The first suggests that in the De signis, Con- 
stantinople is a landscape of memory constructed by 
Choniates. By spotlighting particulars rather than 
offering a general overview or a historically anchored 
account of the looting of Constantinople, Choniates 
creates a landscape for his readers and engages with 
all the little details that matter to him and the social 
group to which he belonged. Readers in turn are called 
to shape a memory of the city with Choniates as their 
guide. Choniates after all constructs a memory land- 
scape through a selective collection of symbols related 
to the city and the Empire. The second part highlights 
the discourse of beauty in the De signis. It compares 
Choniates’ narrative with other descriptions. The De 
signis presents the destruction of Constantinople in aes- 
thetic terms that Choniates’ friends—highly educated 
individuals—could easily interpret and understand. 
The final part focuses the discussion on the statues in 
the Hippodrome (perhaps the most famous part of the 
De signis). Choniates enlivens the statues as they act 
on the central stage of Constantinople’s civic life, the 


74 See, e.g., the contributions in History as Literature: Papers from 
the Fortieth Spring Symposium of Byzantine Studies, University of 
Birmingham, April 2007, ed. R. Macrides (Surrey, 2010); R.-J. Lillie, 
“Reality and Invention: Reflections on Byzantine Historiography,” 
DOP 68 (2018): 157-210. 


Hippodrome. Placed on sucha stage, I argue, the statues 
become symbols of what this city really was: the Empire. 


The De signis and the City 


The first words of the ex abrupto introduction of the 
De signis set the tone for the rest of the narrative: t7¢ 
yap yuetépacs Bacthelac dpti diamettevOelangs é¢ Tove 
DpayKoue dpoiws xal tic dpyiepworvvys Kypwletoygs tote 
Bevetixotc ...—“For when our rulership was just won 
by gamble by the Franks and our high priesthood was 
assigned by lot to the Venetians.” There is no dignity 
ascribed here to the crusaders. For Choniates, they are 
a bunch of gamblers (to put it plainly) who found their 
way to Byzantium and seized the most important parts 
of its civic and church administration, inaugurating a 
new era for the city.”* The reference to a collective “we” 
versus a collective “they” and to the two forms of gover- 
norship makes us realize something fundamental to any 
reading of the De signis: the appendix provides not an 
account of the statues and their abusive destruction but 
a narrative of the assault against the capital that, by the 
twelfth century, was the Empire.” 

For Choniates, the newly appointed patriarch 
represents the crusaders’ recklessness. In the open- 
ing paragraph of the De signis, Thomas Morosini is 
described as an utterly inappropriate man with an 
appalling physique, mirroring his atrocious character: 
he is fat, and he does not have any hair on his face or 
chest.”” Choniates describes him as “fatter than a well- 
fed pig.”’§ For the Byzantines, obesity was evidence of 
a lack of self-control.”? A clean-shaven face and hairless 


75 Cf£.v.D. 595-596. 

76 On Constantinople as the Empire, see, e.g., P. Magdalino, 
“Byzantium=Constantinople, in 4 Companion to Byzantium, ed. 
L. James, Blackwell Companions to the Ancient World (Chichester, 
2010), 43-54. 

77 v.D. 647.4-15. Cf. Pontani, Grandezza e catastrofe (n. 4 above), 
643, n. 4. On Morosini, see M. Angold, “Thomas Morosini, First 
Latin Patriarch of Constantinople (1205-1211): A Re-appraisal,” in 
Crusading and Trading between West and East: Studies in Honour of 
Dawid Jacoby, ed. S. Menache, B. Z. Kedar, and M. Balard (London, 
2019), 17-34. 

78 v.D. 6478-9. 

79 On obesity, see M. Hatzaki, Beauty and the Male Body in 
Byzantium: Perceptions and Representation in Art and Text (Hound- 
mills, 2009), 36, with particular reference to Choniates. On the éhos 
of a person understood as mixture of exterior appearance and the inte- 
rior self, see also the discussion in S. Papaioannou, Michael Psellos: 
Rhetoric and Authorship in Byzantium (Cambridge, 2013), 140. 
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chest demonstrate faulty faith, as both—especially the 
former—are often regarded among the “Judaizing” 
practices and ethnic characteristics of “the Latins.’*° 
Ugliness is equated with evilness, and the detail about 
Morosini’s habit of playing with his golden ring (a sign 
either of luxury or, if it was a signet, of power) only adds 
to the impression of his recklessness and wickedness.** 

The reader is subsequently transported to sepa- 
rate scenes of destruction. The plundering starts with 
the tombs in the imperial mausoleum by the church 
of the Holy Apostles, particularly that of Emperor 
Justinian. Then, the church’s silver ciborium over the 
Holy Altar of Hagia Sophia is destroyed. The destruc- 
tion of bronze monuments follows: the complex of the 
three statues of Hera, Paris-Alexander, and Aphrodite 
in the Forum of Constantine and the anemodoulion 
(a mechanical weathervane) on a tetrapylon near that 
forum are shattered, as is the equestrian statue at the 
Forum Tauri (or Forum of Theodosius). The narrative 
reaches its highest point with the description of the 
statues in the spina of the Hippodrome (analyzed in 
the last part of this section). 

The three sections of the narrative in the De signis 
are internally divided by a repeated statement about 
the crusaders’ insatiable appetite for money. The first 
statement about the greed of the crusaders follows the 
report on the Holy Apostles and Hagia Sophia. The 
second follows the narrative about the wretched fate of 


80 See, e.g., Constantine Stilbes, List of Errors, ed. J. Darrouzés, 
“Le mémoire de Constantin Stilbés contre les Latins,’ REB 21 (1963): 
50-100, at 71, par. A9’/39; further discussion in T. M. Kolbaba, The 
Byzantine Lists: Errors of the Latins (Urbana, IL, 2000), 56-57. The 
term “Latins” is used by Choniates for the crusaders. On the use of 
the term as an ethnonym after the middle of the eleventh century, 
see A. Kazhdan, “Latins and Franks in Byzantium: Perception and 
Reality from the Eleventh to the Twelfth Century,’ in The Crusades 
from the Perspective of Byzantium and the Muslim World, ed. A. E. 
Laiou and R. P. Mottahedeh (Washington, DC, 2001), 84-87, with 
an analysis of the term in the Diegesis at 86-89. 


81 ‘The Byzantines were aware that the ring symbolized the con- 
scious marriage between priest and church (e.g., Constantine Stilbes, 
List of Errors, €3'/64, ed. Darrouzés, “Le mémoire de Constantin 
Stilbés” 78), but they were uneasy with the custom as they consid- 
ered it a sign of unnecessary luxury (see Kolbaba, The Byzantine Lists, 
53). Pontani (Grandezza e catastrofe, 643, n. 4) identifies the ring with 
the Annulus piscatoris (anello del piscatore) worn by the pope. The first 
explicit mention of the papal ring is dated to 1265 (E. Waterton, “On 
the Annulus Piscatoris, or Ring of the Fisherman,” Archaeologia 40.1 
[1886]: 138-42, esp. 138). In fact, Morosini’s ring could have been a sig- 
net ring and thus a symbol of his position of power. 
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monuments in the two major fora of the city, and pre- 
cedes the description of the destruction of the statues at 
the Hippodrome. The division guides the development 
of the subject: Choniates is interested not in what the 
crusaders destroyed in general but rather in how oi tod 
Karod &vépactot odtot Bapbapor... dvtaaccduevor 
UiKpO@v TH LEydha Kal dardvats TovyPévta peyiotats 
ovtidavary dvtdidytes Kepudtwv— “those emasculated- 
from-loving-beauty barbarians exchanged the 
important for unimportant and the things made at 
great expense for worthless coins.”®* The repeated state- 
ment reveals the subject of the De signis, an allegory 
about cashing in on Byzantium’s grandeur on the cheap. 

In the first section, the crusaders destroy both 
the Bactheia in Constantinople and the &pyrepwotvn. 
They first target the historic imperial mausoleum of the 
Holy Apostles and then the historic seat of the patri- 
arch of Constantinople, Hagia Sophia. But Choniates 
is concerned not about the monumental architecture or 
decoration of either but about specific objects, which 
he places on the monumental map of the city. The 
mausoleum of the Holy Apostles is named heroon, “the 
residence of the heroes.” Though that term was rou- 
tinely used in the twelfth century, Choniates brings the 
word back to its original meaning: the Holy Apostles 
is the abode of the corpses of emperor-saints, such as 
Justinian.®? Justinian’s sainthood was an uneasy sub- 
ject in Byzantium (as discussed below). Nonetheless, 
Choniates includes Justinian among the servants of 
God assaulted by the crusaders; and his reference to 
the incorruptibility of the emperor’s body essentially 
includes him among the Christian saints.8* At the same 
time, the crusaders who care only to pillage the tombs 
are presented as common gravediggers wishing to strip 
the deceased of their last belongings.®* Their ruthless- 
ness continues as they next target the ciborium above 


82 v.D. 649.80-83. 
83 v.D. 678.26-28. 


84 Emperors often appeared to have incorruptible bodies; see H. 
Moéhring, Der Weltkaiser der Endzeit: Entstehung, Wandel und Wir- 
kung einer tausendjahrigen Weissagung (Stuttgart, 2010), 88, n. 13. 

85 On gravediggers, see, e.g., poem 82 of Christopher Mitylenaios: 
“On the Gravediggers, Who Robbed the Garments of the Dead 
When the Cemetery at Saint Luke’s Was Ablaze, ed. M. De Groote, 
Christophori Mitylenaii Versum Variorum Collectio Cryptensis, CCSG 
74 (Turnhout, 2012), 77-78; translation F, Bernard and C. Livanos, 
The Poems of Christopher of Mytilene and John Mauropous, DOML 50 
(Cambridge, MA, 2018), 169. 
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the Holy Altar of Hagia Sophia. Choniates describes 
the ciborium with the word xatanétacua (literally, 
“veil”). The term katapetasma and the description of 
the Hagia Sophia as a great temple could evoke the 
Temple of Jerusalem.®° This is of course not surpris- 
ing, since all Byzantines viewed Constantinople as the 
New Jerusalem, and the destruction of the Holy Altar 
in Hagia Sophia is the destruction of the altar with the 
highest status in the Empire. 

The symbolic character attributed to the two 
monuments is by now evident. The heroon of the Holy 
Apostles, a mausoleum that had last been used for new 
burials nearly two centuries before the time Choniates 
started composing the De signis, stands for the politi- 
cal power of the Romans of Byzantium (the basileia). 
Hagia Sophia, a great temple, is the center of the reli- 
gious power of Byzantium (the archierosyné). Following 
scenes of the collapse of the imperial authorities, the 
destruction of the civic life is staged at the city’s fora 
and performed in the Hippodrome. 

Like the first part, the next two parts of the De 
signis narrate details. The Forum of Constantine may 
have been heavily adorned since late antiquity, but 
Choniates is concerned about only two monuments: 
a complex of statues on the Judgment of Paris (with 
the Athena missing)*” and the anemodoulion, which 
was located not in the forum but on a tetrapylon on 
the Mese, between the Forum of Constantine and 
the Forum Tauri.88 Choniates emphasizes the monu- 
mental size of the statues in the Constantinian forum 
and the anemodoulion. Height is a key feature in the 
description. The destruction of the Judgment of Paris is 
described as the toppling of a series of large statues. The 


86 Choniates refers to td tod Meylatov New xatanétacua. On 
xatamétacpc, see Exod. 26:37, 38:18; Num. 3:25. lam grateful to Paul 
Magdalino for this observation. Cf. Pontani, Grandezza e catastrofe, 
644, n. 9. Note that Antony of Novgorod, writing in 1200, also uses 
the term katapetasma to describe the ciborium of the Hagia Sophia; 
for the reference and discussion, see J. Bogdanovi¢, The Framing of 
the Sacred: The Canopy and the Byzantine Church (Oxford, 2017), 38, 
with a rich commentary on the term on 36-38. On the Méytatos News 
or Naé¢ as the Temple of Jerusalem, see, e.g., Romanus the Melode, 
On the Third Week of the Lent (Hymn 54), 21.3-4, ed. J. Grosdidier de 
Matons, Romanos le Mélode: Hymnes, vol. 5 (Paris, 1981). 


87  Kaldellis, “The Forum of Constantine” (n. 74 above), 736; 
Papamastorakis, “Interpreting the De signis” (n. 5 above), 219. 

88 See B. Anderson, “Leo III and the Anemodoulion,” BZ 104 (2011): 
41-54, and A. Berger, “Der Chalkun Tetrapylon and Parastaseis Kapitel 
57 BZ 90 (1997): 7-12. 


statue of Hera, which stood (iotapévy) in the Forum of 
Constantine, was melted down into coins, but its head 
was so large that it was taken to the Great Palace. The 
statue of Paris-Alexander, which stood together with 
that of Aphrodite holding the apple of discord, was lit- 
erally capsized (dvatétpantat) from its base. 

Choniates engages with the anemodoulion dif- 
ferently than with the statues, as he emphasizes its 
height and extensive decoration but does not describe 
its destruction. He begins the passage by comparing it 
to the great columns that stood around the city.®? This 
comparison is crucial to understanding the passage. 
The columns closest to the anemodoulion were the 
36-meter-tall porphyry column of Constantine, which 
stood at the center of the Forum of Constantine,?° and 
the highly decorated Theodosian column in the Forum 
Tauri.?! Greater height (Aypsos) was a sign of greater 
authority (and beauty) in Byzantium as elsewhere. In 
this passage, that authority is overturned by the top- 
pling of statues and a méchanéma in and near a forum 
carrying the name of the capital’s founder. The humili- 
ation of Byzantium’s authority is given additional sym- 
bolic emphasis at the beginning of the passage, as the 
crusaders do not simply destroy the colossal statue of 
the polychalkos Hera but drag her cut-off head to the 
Great Palace, the seat of imperial administration. 

The mythology surrounding the equestrian 
statue in the Forum Tauri was well known among the 
city’s inhabitants and visitors. Choniates identifies the 
statue with either Joshua, son of Nun, or Bellerophon 
(although he shows a clear preference for the latter).?” 
He subsequently focuses on the small statue that was 
allegedly hidden under the horse’s hoof.?? Choniates 


89 v.D. 648.44-47. The wording here is important: Td 6é te- 
tpdthevpov yadKodv unydvyus vetéewpov dvebativoy Kal urcpod Tois THY 


xidvey neiloow sic thyoc dvOauiousvov. 


90 The bronze statue that originally stood on the column had top- 
pled during a storm in 1105/6. Manuel I Komnenos (r. 1143-1180) 
added a cross on the part of a Corinthian capital remaining on the 
top of the column. See R. Ousterhout, “The Life and Afterlife of 
Constantine’s Column, JRA 27 (2014): 304-26, esp. 316-17. 

91 G. Becatti, La colonna coclide istoriata: Problemi storici, icono- 
grafici, stilistici (Rome, 1960), 83-150. On the Forum of Taurus, 
see A. Berger, “Tauros e Sigma: Due piazza di Constantinopoli,” 
in Bizanzio e l’Occidente: Arte, archeologia, storia: Studi in onore di 
Fernanda de’Maffei, ed. C. Barsanti (Rome, 1996), 17-24, esp. 20-22. 
92 v.D. 649.58-65. 

93 v.D.649.68-76. 
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speaks of an “old rumor” connecting the statuette to 
an enemy of Byzantium (a Venetian, or some Roman, 
or a Bulgarian). Our author concludes that when it was 
found, the statuette was wearing a shepherd's cloak. The 
double identification of the equestrian statue is repeated 
in the tenth-century Patria, where the figurine under 
the hoof of the statue is connected to the scenes on the 
statue’s pedestal depicting “the final days of the city, 
about the Rus’ who will conquer this city” (referring 
to ninth-century events).?* In his Guidebook to Places 
of Pilgrimage (Kitab al-isharat ila ma rifat al-ziyarat), 
‘Ali ibn Abi Bakr al-Harawi (d. 1215) notes the exis- 
tence of the imposing equestrian statue in the Forum of 
Taurus and the “talisman that prevents the enemy from 
assailing the city” that could be found under its hoof.?° 
All three sources agree that the figurine represents an 
adversary of Byzantium. The Byzantine sources iden- 
tify it with existing enemies, while al-Harawi attributes 
apotropaic powers to it. Choniates offers the addi- 
tional and unquestionably odd detail that the figurine 
wore a “thick coat [y\aivav], woven with sheep's wool” 
(yAatvay, droiay tay Opeuudtwy TH pia mAEKovaty).?° 
That detail immediately generates practical (and rudi- 
mentary) questions: Could a perishable woolen textile 
survive in the humid climate of Constantinople? And 
even if it were instead a sculpted chlaina, why would a 
sculptor dress a figurine in such an unusual coat? 
Given that the woolen coat is not mentioned in 
any other account, Choniates may have had supple- 
mented his narrative with a fictional detail. It is highly 
unlikely that the perishable material would have sur- 
vived for very long.?’ The climate of Constantinople, a 
port, is particularly humid. According to Choniates, the 


94 ever éyyeyhuupévac totoping tav éoydetwv THs Toews, TaV Pade THY 
usMdvtwy tropSety tadtHy tHy TOM. Patria 2.47, ed. T. Preger, Scriptores 
originum Constantinopolitanarum (Leipzig, 1907), 176.11-13. Note 
also the variation in C: totopiag tav éoydtws ueMdvtwv ‘Pac ropSetv 
Thy adtiy toMy. A. Berger, Accounts of Medieval Constantinople: The 
Patria, DOML 24 (Cambridge, MA, 2013), 82-83. 

95 Text, translation, and commentary: C. Palombo, “‘Ali ibn Abi 
Bakr al-Harawi: Description of Constantinople, from the Guidebook 
to Places of Pilgrimage (Kitab al-isharat ila ma‘rifat al-ziyarat),” in The 
Visual Culture of Later Byzantium (c. 1081 to c. 1350), ed. F. Spingou, 
Sources for Byzantine Art History 3, 2 vols. (Cambridge, 2021), 15.5, 
1:539-52, CSP. $45. 

96 v.D. 649.76-77. 

97 Choniates indicates that the figurine was covered while the 
Byzantines had repeatedly tried in the past to secure the statue on its 
base; v.D. 649.72-74. 
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statuette was inaccessible and thus the coat (if it existed) 
could not have been changed over time.?* The key to 
understand that detail is that medieval accounts agree 
that the statuette is an enemy of Byzantium, an interpre- 
tation retained by Choniates. A thick woolen coat was a 
cheap article, most appropriate for “rough,” uneducated 
people, such as—for Choniates—the Latins.?? The 
crusaders—again, according to Choniates—did not 
care to learn more about the statue but instead mind- 
lessly surrendered it to fire.'°° The accusation about 
the invaders’ crudeness becomes a central theme in 
the remaining part of the De signis: Choniates names 
them repeatedly barbarians, “unable to love beauty” 
(avépactot Tod xahod)," and illiterate (&yp&puartor).1°? 
That would not be the only instance in Choniates’ oeu- 
vre of members of an ethnic group appearing to wear 
a chlaina. In a letter to Basil Kamateros, Choniates 
presents the double-colored coat (yhatvay dixypwpov) 
of Armenians as a sign of their being allegedly double- 
minded.1° Thus, the statuette in the De signis becomes 
a symbol for the fate of the city: the barbarians (= the 
statuette in the shepherd’s coat) are freed as the mili- 
tary power of Byzantium (= the equestrian statue) 
collapses—a fate foretold by al-Harawi. 


98 v.D.649.72-74. 

99 See, e.g., Scholia on Aristophanes’ Frogs: yhaiva. [ard éplwv]: eidog 
evtehéc, ed. W. J. Koster, Commentarium in ranas (scholia recentiora 
Tzetzae) (Groningen, 1962), 1459a. The twelfth-century metropoli- 
tan of Thessaloniki, Eustathios, says that the Latins wore chlainai. But 
in his work chlainai are “garments reminiscent of the mandya that 
are easy to undress or rather to take off”; Eustathios of Thessaloniki, 
Commentary on Odyssey, ed. and trans. E. Cullhed, Eustathios of Thes- 
saloniki: Commentary on Homer's Odyssey, vol. 1, Studia Byzantina 
Upsaliensia (Uppsala, 2016), 140-41, 1398.62—63. See also the discus- 
sion of the passage in E. Cullhed, “Achaens on Crusade,” in Reading 
Eustathios of Thessaloniki, ed. F. Pontani, V. Katsaros, and V. Sarris 
(Berlin, 2017), 292-95. On the connection between Eustathios and 
Niketas Choniates, see below, p. 206. 

100 v.D. 649.77-78: ddtya 5é tev em’ adtav Tedacuéver of Aativor 
ppovticavtes mupl Kal todto évéaihov. 

101 v.D. 649.79-80. 


102 v.D. 653.94-95. Again, the account of Eustathios of Thessa- 
loniki complements that of Choniates. Eustathios explicitly names 
the Normans as éypoixot; Eustathios of Thessaloniki, The Capture of 
Thessaloniki, ed. and trans. J. R. Melville Jones, Byzantine Australiensia 
(Canberra, 1987), 146.21. 

103 Letter 11, p. 217, line 7, ed. I. A. van Dieten, Orationes et epistu- 
lae (n. 63 above), 216-17; see J. L. van Dieten, Niketas Choniates: 
Erlauterungen zu den Reden und Briefen nebst einer Biographie, Sup- 
plementa Byzantina 2 (Berlin, 1971), 182-86. 
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A modern reader can cast doubt on the accuracy 
of further stories, events, and details provided in the 
De signis. It is unclear, for example, whether Choniates 
ever met Morosini. Having escaped Constantinople on 
17 April 1204, Choniates was absent from the city dur- 
ing Morosini’s arrival in late summer 1205.14 Although 
the plundering of the Holy Apostles and the sacri- 
lege of Hagia Sophia are generally known from other 
sources, their reported details of the pillage of the 
city do not exactly match. For example, the church 
of the Holy Apostles is admired by Robert de Clari 
(ca. 1170-ca. 1216), while Geoffrey de Villehardouin 
(ca. 1160~-ca. 1213) gives the quite questionable detail 
that one of the leaders of the Fourth Crusade, Odo II 
of Champlitte, was buried there.’°* A Greek source 
written by a member of Choniates’ social circle, 
Constantine Stilbes (fl. ca. 1200), mentions in his 
Errors of the Latins that the crusaders opened tombs 
of “saint and non-saint emperors and empresses” in the 
Holy Apostles, and that they uncovered the “mysteries 
of nature” (suggesting incorruptibility).1°° Stilbes also 
mentions that the “heretic” enemies of Byzantium car- 
ried out on their shoulders the tomb of Constantine 
the Great.!°” The description obviously in some ways 


104 Choniates returned to Constantinople only in June 1206. A 
second, briefer description of Morosini, related to events placed in 
the summer of 1205, is not included in the LO but rather only in auc- 
tior (v.D. 623.73-79). For Choniates’ escape from Constantinople, see 
Diegesis, v.D. 587.1-594.77 (also in LO); cf. Simpson, Historiographical 
Study (n. 10 above), 21-22. Van Dieten, Erlauterungen, 46, and R. L. 
Wolff, “Politics in the Latin Patriarchate of Constantinople, 1204- 
1261, DOP 8 (1954): 230, rushed to suggest that Choniates was an 
eyewitness. 


105 Robert de Clari, La conquéte de Constantinople: Edition bilingue, 
ed. and trans. J. Dufournet, Champion classiques-Moyen Age 4 (Paris, 
2004), para. [xxxvii, 178-79; Villehardouin, The Conquest of Constanti- 
nople, para. 262, trans. C. Smith, Joinville and Villehardouin: Chronicles 
of the Crusades (London, 2008), 71. 


106 “Le mémoire de Constantin Stilbés, para. ¢B’/92, ed. Darrouzés 
(n. 80 above), 84, 392-93: Tapous avapueay aylwv Kal uy To1odtTwY, 
Racthewy te Bacticoay, kal uvotypia dicews ebexddvipar. 

107. On the pillage of the Holy Apostles, see The Errors of the 
Latins, ¢b'/92, ed. Darrouzés, “Le mémoire de Constantin Stilbés, 
84, 392-96. Choniates refers to 6 kadc ta mévtTa UAB in a leté 
ter sent to Michael Autorianos in April 1208 (Letter 10, 215.1-4, ed. 
van Dieten, Orationes et epistulae, 214-15; idem, Erlauterungen, 180- 
81). On the identification, see van Dieten, Erlauterungen, 180, n. 2, 
and Darrouzés, “Le mémoire de Constantin Stilbés,” 56. On Stilbes’ 
work, see Kolbaba, The Byzantine Lists (n. 80 above), 27, 178. Manuel 
Chrysoloras, writing in 1411, confirms that many imperial tombs pre- 
served in and around the Church of the Holy Apostles were at his 


parallels Choniates’ report, but the central point— 
the plundering of Justinian’s tomb—is absent. A fully 
confident narrator, Choniates attributes to Justinian 
a saintly feature, an incorruptible body, thus reject- 
ing the general skepticism about the emperor's piety.1°8 
It is hard to explain the reasons that led our author 
to emphasize that particular detail or even to name 
Justinian in his account (instead, e.g., of Constantine 
the Great, who was also buried there). There are no 
further references to Justinian in any version of the 
Diegesis. An account of the debates concerning the 
orthodox dogma that occurred during Justinian’s reign 
does appear in the tenth book of the Panoply, but again 
no evidence or reason to credit the emperor’s sanctifica- 
tion is offered.1°? The reference may be read as a bit- 
ter comment on the unfulfilled Reconquista, which, 
if it had been successful, could have altered the course 
of history. Alternatively (and more convincingly), the 
mention of Justinian’s name may be intended to testify 
to his sanctity as a holy refounder of the church of the 
Holy Apostles. Indeed, Justinian’s activity in founding 
the church of Hagia Sophia (not of the Holy Apostles) 
was the main argument for his sanctification, according 
to other Byzantine authors.'!° 


time in a ruined state. See C. Billo, ed., “Manuele Crisolora: Confronto 
tra Antica ela Nuova Roma? Medioevo Greco 0 (2000), 20.31-33; for 
an English translation, based on the 1655 edition by P. Lambecii as 
reprinted in PG 156, see C. Smith, Architecture in the Culture of Early 
Humanism: Ethics, Aesthetics, and Eloquence, 1400-1470 (New York, 
1992), 210. 

108 G. Prinzing, “Das Bild Justinians I. in der Uberlieferung der 
Byzantiner vom 7.-15. Jhdt.. in Fontes Minores 7, Forschungen zur 
byzantinischen Rechtsgeschichte 14 (Frankfurt, 1986), 80. For an 
overview on the topic of Justinian’s sainthood, see K. Kovalchuk, 
“The Founder as a Saint: The Image of Justinian I in the Great Church 
in St Sophia,” Byzantion 77 (2007): 205-38. Kovalchuk (212-15) 
refers extensively to the sources questioning Justinian’s piety because 
of his involvement in “aphthartodocetism” (that is, the belief that 
Christ’s body remained incorruptible from the moment of his arrest). 
Although other twelfth-century authors show awareness of such 
questions regarding the emperor (e.g., Zonaras, Glykas, Manasses), 
Choniates does not refer to the issue. He includes instead a rou- 
tine reference to the fifth ecumenical synod that took place during 
Justinian’s reign (Niketas Choniates, Dogmatic Panoply, introduction 
edited in van Dieten, “Zur Uberlieferung und Ver6ffentlichung der 
Panoplia Dogmatike’” [n. 45 above], 54, 1-15). 

109 Atleast in the excerpts published in PG 140:67-76. 

110 Hélén Ahrweiler (L’idéologie politique de l’Empire byzan- 
tine [Paris, 1975], 86; cited in Prinzing, “Das Bild Justinians I.” 75) 
reports that Niketas Choniates says in the Diegesis that Manuel I 
Komnenos tried to imitate Justinian in his policy toward the West. 
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Constantine Stilbes again provides an account of 
the crusaders’ sacrilege against Hagia Sophia and the 
destruction of its Holy Altar in particular. But he does 
not make particular mention of the (famous for its lux- 
ury) ciborium of the church.1"! This again may be taken 
as a further symbolic action that Choniates attributed 
to crusaders in a semifictional account. As discussed 
above, the wording for the destruction of the ciborium 
transforms it to a symbol for the destruction of the New 
Jerusalem: that is, Constantinople.1!” 

The group of sculptures representing the Judgment 
of Paris in the Forum of Constantine is different from 
that in all other sources. The statue of Athena, which 
is missing from the sculptural complex as described by 
Choniates, is included in numerous accounts, such as 
that by the tenth-century Constantine the Rhodian 


However, I have been unable to identify the passage in question 
in the editions of either E. Bekker (available to Ahrweiler) or van 
Dieten. Justinian rebuilt the fourth-century church of the Holy 
Apostles and added a new mausoleum. See Constantine the Rhodian, 
Ekphrasis of the Holy Apostles 494-505, ed. I. Vassis in Constantine of 
Rhodes, On Constantinople and the Church of the Holy Apostles, ed. 
L. James (Farnham, 2012), 53, with commentary at 116, n. 129. See 
also N. Karydis, “Justinian’s Church of the Holy Apostles: A New 
Reconstruction Proposal,” in The Holy Apostles: A Lost Monument, 
a Forgotten Project, and the Presentness of the Past, ed. M. Mullett 
and R. G. Ousterhout, Dumbarton Oaks Symposia and Colloquia 
(Washington, DC, 2020), 99-130. 

111 Stilbes, The Errors of the Latins, na’, ed. Darrouzés, “Le 


eae 


mémoire de Constantin Stilbés,” 82. In his account Stilbes also 
mentions the sacrilege against portable precious items from the 
Holy Altar (e.g., chalices and patents), a detail that is omitted from 
Choniates’ De signis but included in the Diegesis, v.D. 573.13-574.27. 
The ciborium of Hagia Sophia is mentioned by others, e.g., in the 
account of Antony of Novgorod from the year 1200. In his Pilgrim 
Book, in Slavic, the bishop of Novgorod mentions that a number 
of crowns (including that of Constantine the Great) were hanging 
above and around the Holy Altar. He further describes the cibo- 
rium: “This ciborium is decorated with silver and gold, and the altar 
columns and ambo are [also decorated] in silver.” For a new edition 
of the Slavic text and English translation, see G. P. Majeska (with a 
commentary by C. Barber), “Antony, Archbishop of Novgorod: The 
Pilgrim Book,’ in Spingou, The Visual Culture of Later Byzantium (n. 
95 above), 1.5.3, 1:509. 

112 Casting Constantinople as the New Jerusalem was a standard 
feature of imperial rhetoric, especially after the tenth century. See 
P. Magdalino, “From ‘Encyclopaedism’ to ‘Humanism’: The Turning 
Point of Basil II and the Millennium,” in Byzantium in the Eleventh 
Century: Being in Between, ed. M. D. Lauxtermann and M. Whittow 
(London, 2017), 6. 
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(870/80-post 944),'13 and it is mentioned in an ear- 


lier passage from Choniates’ Diegesis. According to 
Choniates, the mob destroyed the artwork because 
doing so was viewed as symbolizing the destruc- 
tion of the city.'!* According to Papamastorakis’s 
reconstruction, the Judgment of Paris in its complete 
form would have included Athena’s statue.!!* Drawing 
on the Byzantine accounts, numerous art historians 
(including Papamastorakis) have variously tried to 
identify the statue with a particular type of represen- 
tation of Athena (e.g., the Promachos, the Parthenos, 
the Lemnian/Lindian Athena, or Minerva d’Arezzo).1!¢ 
None of these types of statuary was destined to become 
part of a complex sculptural composition; instead, each 
was displayed on its own—exactly as other Byzantine 
authors describe Athena as standing before the Senate in 
the Forum of Constantine.!17 

The anemodoulion is well attested in medieval 
sources. Choniates’ description finds a parallel in that 
of Constantine the Rhodian, who included the monu- 
mental weathervane among the miracles in the city of 
Constantine.'!® Both authors described a cone-like 


113 For the passage from Constantine the Rhodian, see Ekphrasis 
of the Holy Apostles, 153-62, ed. Vassis, in James, Constantine of Rhodes, 
28-31, with commentary at 106-8, nn. 60-63. 

114 v.D. 558-59. 

115 Papamastorakis, “Interpreting the De signis” (n. 5 above), 219. 


116 For the different identifications, see R. Jenkins, “The Bronze 
Athena at Byzantium, JHS 67 (1947): 31-33; idem, “Further Evidence 
Regarding the Bronze Athena at Byzantium,” BAS Annual 46 (1951): 
72-74; A. Linfert, “Athenen des Phidias; Athenische Mitteilungen 
97 (1982): 57-773 E. B. Harrison, “Lemnia and Lemnos: Sidelights 
on a Pheidian Athena,’ in Kanon: Festschrift fiir Ernst Berger, ed. 
M. Schmidt (Basel, 1988), 101-7; A. Linfert, “Keine Athena des 
Phidias in Konstantinopel; Boreas 12 (1989): 137-40; Papamastorakis, 
“Interpreting the De signis; 219. On the different types, see C. C. 
Davison with the collaboration of B. Lundgreen, Pheidias, the Sculp- 
tures & Ancient Sources, ed. G. B. Waywell, Bulletin of the Institute of 
Classical Studies, Supplement 105, 3 vols. (London, 2009), esp. 2:865- 
66 (on Choniates’ passage, although the literature review is incom- 
plete). See also James, Constantine of Rhodes, 106-7, n. 61. 


117. The sources are summarized and also discussed in Bassett, The 
Urban Image (n. 73 above), 188-92. 

118 Ekphrasis of the Holy Apostles, 178-201, ed. Vassis in James, Con- 
stantine of Rhodes, 30-33. On Constantine the Rhodian, see L. James, 
“The Poet and the Poem,’ in idem, Constantine of Rhodes, 131-57. 
Choniates: v.D. 648.44-57. Cf. Pontani, Grandezza e catastrofe 
(n. 4 above), 644-45, n. 14. The anemodoulion is also described by 
Choniates in the reign of Andronikos, but that account is much briefer: 
see v.D. 332.35—333-44 (this passage can be found only in the brevior and 
auctior versions, not in LO). 
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bronze device, embellished with paradisiacal imagery 
of nature-inspired depictions and naked Erotes, and 
crowned by a weathercock in the shape of a winged crea- 
ture/woman.'!? Discrepancies between the two descrip- 
tions, such as the different activities performed by the 
Erotes, the appearance (or not) of plants and cattle, or 
the exact form of the weathercock (a monstrous creature 
ora woman), relate more to the objectives of a rhetorical 
ekphrasis of bucolic scenery than to the object on which 
the authors (probably) gazed. An ekphrasis aims to 
place a subject before the audience’s eyes. That subject is 
described by a narrator who can modify the impression 
of the object according to individual tastes or priorities. 
Constantine the Rhodian describes a beautiful but static 
object. Choniates goes a step further, using the image 
to evoke antique texts and demonstrate his skills. Far 
from focusing on the object, the description brings to 
life spring-like scenery: melodious birds are singing; 
pipes, milk pails, sheep, and lambs bring a bucolic ele- 
ment to the description; and the sea and freely running 
fish, as well as Erotes, are playfully rendered before the 
mundane component is arrived at—an object demon- 
strating the direction of the winds. Enargeia (the fun- 
damental ingredient of ekphrasis) is equally essential in 
Choniates’ text: the fast-paced description moves coher- 
ently along the different parts, enlivening the appear- 
ance of the object before the eyes of the text’s beholder.!*° 
Rather than concealing the intended ekphrastic func- 
tion of his text; Choniates underlines the use of the 
ekphrastic technique by using the technical rhetorical 
term poikilia.'*! Educated members of the audience 
(such as those in Choniates’ circle) could easily associ- 
ate the passage with famous ekphrases of romantic land- 
scapes (in Daphnis and Chloe) and summer gardens (by 


119 On the possibly factual details included in the description 
and a comparison with other ancient monumental weathervanes, 
see D. Lowe, “Twisting in the Wind: Monumental Weathervanes in 
Classical Antiquity; Cambridge Classical Journal 62 (2016): 147-69. 
I have recently argued that Constantine’s description stems from a now- 
lost post-ninth-century poem on statues; see F, Spingou, “The Written 
Evidence, in The Brill Companion to Constantinople, ed. P. Magdalino, 
N. Asutay-Effenberger, and A. Effenberger (Leiden, forthcoming). 
120 The emotional response is achieved by referring, for example, to 
the actions of birds (v.D. 648.47-48), sheep/lambs (v.D. 648.48-49), 
fish (v.D. 648.51), and cupids (v.D. 648.52-53), as well as to the land- 
scape (topos, v.D. 648.49~-50). On enargeia, see R. Webb, Ekphrasis, 
Imagination and Persuasion in Ancient Rhetorical Theory and Practice 
(Farnham, 2009), 87-107. 

121 y.D. 648.47. On poikilia, see below n. 145. 


Philostratus the Elder).'?? Still, his use of the imperfect 
(instead of the more vivid historic present) in the De sig- 
nis makes an unmistakable statement that the descrip- 
tion can belong only to the past. 

Choniates’ account does not mention all the 
monuments in the urban or ceremonial landscape of 
Komnenian Constantinople. It is also riddled with eye- 
catching omissions. Choniates notes the destruction of 
the Holy Apostles, but neither the Great Palace, which 
had retained its ceremonial significance in Choniates’ 
time, nor the Blachernai Palace, the Komnenian center 
of political power, figures in his text. Instead, the Holy 
Apostles, with its mausoleum that had not been used as 
a burial place for the Byzantine emperors since the year 
1028, is given priority, while the existence of a heroon in 
the Pantokrator monastery is not even acknowledged.’?? 
But the Holy Apostles was the place where the division 
of the former empire was decided, a factor that would 
have informed Choniates’ decision.1** To emphasize 
the imperial tradition, he mentions that the corpse of 
Justinian was found incorrupt, although the same is said 
in other sources about a much more influential emperor, 
Constantine the Great.!*° The offense against the 
church is communicated through the description of the 
assault against the holiest place in Constantinople: the 
Holy Altar in Hagia Sophia. But the plundering of the 
treasury of the Great Church—famous for the numer- 
ous objects found in church treasuries in the Latin West 
and from other accounts—is absent from the narrative 
in the De signis. Choniates remains uninterested in the 
columns in the fora or the wealth in buildings such as 


122 For parallels in romances, see Longus, Daphnis and Chloe 4.39; 
for the phrase adAol Kat yavdot (v.D. 648.48) in particular, see Longus, 
Daphnis and Chloe 1.4.3.5; on Cupids and apples (and a hare), see 
Philostratus the Elder, Imagines 1.6.5. 


123 C. Mango, “Sépultures et épitaphes aristocratiques 4 Byzance,” 
in Epigrafia medievale grece e latina: Ideologia e funzione, ed. G. Cavallo 
and C. Mango (Spoleto, 1995), 99-117, esp. 115-16. On the Pantokrator 
and the Holy Apostles, see R. Ousterhout, “The Church of the Holy 
Apostles and Its Place in Later Byzantine Architecture,’ in Mullett 
and Ousterhout, The Holy Apostles, 228-33. All these monuments had 
survived the fires of 1203/4; see Madden, “The Fires of the Fourth 
Crusade” (n. 73 above), 72-93. 

124  v.D.596.33-38. The detailed description of the proceedings is 
missing from the LO. 


125 According to the brevior and the auctior alone, the imperial 
tombs, and especially the tomb of Constantine the Great, were plun- 
dered by Alexios III (v.D. 479.32-38). 
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the Great Palace or the Blachernai Palace.!*° The stat- 
ues in the fora or in the Hippodrome (discussed later) 
were also part of the “ancient landscape” of the city. The 
production of monumental statues in stone (let alone 
in bronze) ceased after the seventh century, and thus 
their presence would have been as strange to a twelfth- 
century Byzantine as they are to us today. 17” 
Describing the “ancient” landmarks of the city, 
Choniates creates a memory landscape—a landscape 
that represents a form of antiquity, a certain “pastness” 
that is filled with sites of symbolic meaning.!?8 Each 
stop in the narrative is a spatial marker that allows 
recollection of the lost Empire. The Holy Apostles— 
containing the corpse of a saintly Justinian—stands for 
the old roots of the Byzantine basileia. Hagia Sophia, 
a great temple, is the Byzantine archierosyné, and the 
ciborium above its Holy Altar can be read as symbol- 
izing its ability to cover its people. The fora recall the 
old authority (and beauty) of Byzantium,’ and the 
Hippodrome—as discussed below—becomes the stage 
of performance for the city’s and Empire’s tradition. 
The succession of scenes in Choniates’ narrative 
reminds one of a slow sequence of still photographs, 
without human actors. Each place or object acts by 
itself; or as Nuala C. Johnson puts it, “The stage acts 
more than as the context for the performance—it is the 


126 The Great Palace was heavily plundered by the crusaders. A.-M. 
Talbot, “The Restoration of Constantinople under Michael VIIL” 
DOP 47 (1993): 250. 

127 See, e.g., B. Ward-Perkins, “The End of the Statue Habit, 
AD 284-620, in The Last Statues of Antiquity, ed. R. R. R. Smith and 
B. Ward-Perkins (Oxford, 2016), 295-308. 

128 Here “memory landscape” refers to a well-composed group of 
places or sites. My use of the term is closer to the concept of the places 
of memory, as defined by David Lowenthal (“Past Time, Present 
Place, Landscape and Memory,’ Geographical Review 65 [1975]: 1-36), 
than to Pierre Nora’s notion of liewx de mémoire (memory sites; see, 
e.g., Nora, “Between Memory and History: Les lieux de mémoire, 
trans. M. Roudebush, Representations, no. 26 [Spring 1989]: 7-24). 
Lowenthal emphasizes the importance of individual imagination in 
the creation of a pastness that defines a material or immaterial place 
of memory. For Nora, imagination is also important, but he presup- 
poses a strong division between the “historical” and the “literary” that 
is hardly applicable to any form of material coming from Byzantium. 


129 Alicia Simpson, who discusses various references to the agora 
in the Diegesis, notes that the fora are also locations related to politi- 
cal propaganda: see “Narrative Images of Constantinople,’ in Simpson 
and Efthymiadis, Niketas Choniates (n. 5 above), 185-208, esp. 189-95. 
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performance itself”13° The inhabitants of the city are 
absent. The presence of the generically described Latins 
fades away as priority is given to objects. Choniates’ 
only concern is to mention that the head of the colossal 
statue of Hera is transferred to the Great Palace with 
the help of four oxen.131 No other agents are involved in 
that scene: only a spolium and four oxen. Similarly, the 
anemodoulion and the equestrian statue in the Forum 
Tauri exist in a static condition, until they are surren- 
dered to fire by the “Latins.’!** Even the interpretations 
of the statuette under the equestrian statue are pre- 
sented as distant observations from a vaguely defined 
past. Choniates speaks about a dyyy TaAaldatos (an old 
rumor) known to “everyone,” as if commenting on an 
intelligible scene.1%? 

The memory landscape created in the De signis is 
not a stage of performance but the performance itself. 
Setting aside the actual performance of the text (which 
would have been read aloud in gatherings of literati), 
I focus here on the actual content of the De signis. Its 
function as a performance is demonstrated not only by 
the scenes themselves but even by the lack of transitions 
between them. Time is rarely considered, as all events 
seem to float without any sense of progression or any 
sign of a need to anchor them at a specific date.13* This 
is hardly surprising, though, as Choniates speaks about 
a historical trauma, and past and present times are often 
blurred when such events are recalled.1?> Likewise, 
there is no linear physical sequence. The description 
starts with the Holy Apostles, then jumps to Hagia 
Sophia, and finally moves to monuments along the 
Mese, the main road of Constantinople. To follow the 
path that Choniates suggests, one would proceed from 
the Holy Apostles southeast to Hagia Sophia. But the 
monuments placed in the fora along the Mese, the route 
to Hagia Sophia, are mentioned only later in the nar- 
rative. And then, after reaching the monuments placed 


130 N.C. Johnson, “Locating Memory: Tracing the Trajectories of 
Remembrance,’ Historical Geography 33 (2005): 173. 

131 v.D. 648.39-41. 

132 v.D. 649.58-59. 

133 v.D. 649.68-70. 

134 Time asa sign of a sequential order is mentioned only twice: 
first in relation to the destruction of the ciborium of Hagia Sophia 


(v.D. 648.32: wet’ od 7oA¥), and second in reference to the destruction 
of Paris-Alexander and Aphrodite (v.D. 648.42: kal én’ adt%). 


135 See, e.g., Lowenthal, “Past Time, Present Place,” 28. 
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further west in the Mese, the narrative leaps back to the 
east, to the Hippodrome. 

Choniates (and his audience) was aware of these 
discrepancies. He had lived in that city, and he unques- 
tionably knew it well. In the De signis, he re-creates 
Constantinople as a place of geographical imagina- 
tion in order to refer to an elusive pastness: geogra- 
phy is central only insofar as it establishes the city’s 
identity. The places mentioned by Choniates were 
familiar to him and his audience, though since the 
LO was written about six years after 1204, they may 
feel distant. His firsthand experience of these spaces 
makes the added details seem plausible. More statues 
could have stood in the Forum of Constantine and the 
famous statuette could have worn an extra garment. 
The tripartite internal division that leads the reader 
through the text highlights the incremental destruc- 
tion of a past reality; the end of the political power 
of Constantinople comes with the destruction of the 
symbols of the imperial and ecclesiastical power, the 
Holy Apostles and Hagia Sophia; the destruction of 
its social organization is reflected in the fora, which 
are empty and stripped of their signs of authority; and, 
finally the political and cultural significance of the cap- 
ital and the essence of urban life, the beauty of the city, 
are extinguished as fire preys upon the statues in the 
Hippodrome. 


The Lost Beauties of the City 


The discourse of beauty figures prominently in the De 
signis, but in ways that differ from the traditional and 
rather vague topos of the city’s kallos.1?° Choniates 
instead expatiates on the destruction of the urban 
beauty by emphasizing key monuments from a classi- 
cizing past, thereby transforming them into symbols of 
the lost decorum. 

The placement of these symbols is carefully cho- 
sen: they are on the Mese, the center of the capital's 
commercial and social activity, and at the Hippodrome, 
the center of its ceremonial and cultural life. Before the 
extensive description of the statues in the Hippodrome, 


136 On the topos of the city’s kallos, see H. Saradi, “The Kallos of 
the Byzantine City: The Development of a Rhetorical Topos and 
Historical Reality; Gesta 34.1 (1995): 37-56. She notes that “two ele- 
ments underlying the medieval character of the urban centers become 
central in such praises: the kadlos of the churches and the kallos and 
strength of the fortifications” (47)—elements that seem far from 
Choniates’ descriptions. 


Choniates speaks about the destruction of a group of 
bronze statues representing the Judgment of Paris— 
that is, the myth of supreme beauty : 


"H te obdv év TH Kwvotavtweiw &yopg iotauévy 
mordyahkos “Hpa xéxortat sig otatipac Kat 
yoveig Tapadtdotat, 76 7 KEparr udytc TETPACI 
Body brotpdyots Cevypacw é¢ Td uéya TAAKTLOV 
droxexdurotat. Kat én’ adty 6 dpc AAgEavdpoc 
TIS Pdcews dvatétpartal, cuvertws Adpodity 
Kai xerplov tadty To yptceov uAhov Ti¢"Epioos.13” 


So, that Hera wrought of much bronze that 
used to stand in the forum of Constantine was 
cut into coins and surrendered into a smelting 
furnace. Her head was carted off with great 
effort to the Great Palace by four yokes of oxen. 
After that, Paris-Alexander, who used to stand 
by Aphrodite and offer to her the golden apple 
of Discord, was toppled down from his pedestal. 
The Greek word for statue is absent from the text.!78 
Instead, all the actions are directed against the gods 
themselves. First, Hera, the polychalkos (wrought 
of much bronze) was cut (xéxomtat)!>? and melted 
down, while her head was dragged to the Great Palace. 
Fragmentation is one of the utmost offenses against 
beauty. Though the topic of unity has been little 
explored in relation to Byzantine Greek literature, it 
figures prominently in recent discussions of ancient 
Greek aesthetics.'*° Still, Choniates clearly cast the 
offense in relation to that aesthetic term: the body of 
Hera was separated from her head and the body was 
“cut into coins.” This is not the first time that Choniates 
described the offense against Constantinople as the 
destruction of its beauty’s unity. In a monody written 
for his brothers-in-law (discussed below), Choniates 


137 v.D. 648.38-43. 

138 This is not a unique omission. For example, in the second book 
of the Patria or the Parastaseis, the anonymous authors make a similar 
choice. That Choniates’ text includes no other human protagonists 
makes the omission more important than a customary reference. 

139 The verb also means “assaulted.” 

140 Fora summary, see M. Heath, “Unity, Wholeness, and Pro- 
portion,’ in A Companion to Ancient Aesthetics, ed. P. Destrée and 
P. Murray (Chichester, 2015), 382-92. 
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laments that “the beautiful city of Constantine was 
‘cut” (obtw xdyao8at tiv Kavotavtivov xadtrrohtw). 41 

Then, Paris-Alexander and Aphrodite were 
overturned from their very foundation (tH> Baoews 
dvatétpantat).!4? If we read the passage allegorically, 
we see that beauty, as judged by Paris-Alexander and 
embodied by Aphrodite, has been overthrown. Athena 
is missing from the description, because the destruc- 
tion of her statue by the mob of Constantinople was 
discussed earlier in Choniates’ text, where Choniates 
himself interprets it as an allegorical image of the 
destruction of prudence and courage.!*? Thus the 
destruction of the group of statues in a previous part 
of the narrative was part of an assault against beauty: 
first prudence and courage were destroyed, then beauty 
(inevitably) vanished. 

The discourse of beauty continues as Choniates 
calls on the reader to lament the loss of the proud anem- 
odoulion, a device (unydvnua) that stood at a promié 
nent height in the city’s monumental skyline. Choniates 
wonders: “Who could have laid his gaze upon it and not 
marvel at its potkilia?”** Poikilia is a term traditionally 
related to the Byzantine (and broadly Hellenic) idea of 
beauty.! Similarly, thauma (wonder) is a key response 
to absolute beauty.1*° 


141 Niketas Choniates, Orations 15, ed. van Dieten, Orationes et 
epistulae (n. 63 above), 149.29. The phrase alludes to Joshua 15:16: Kat 
ele XciNeR- 6c Etev La By call exxdWy THY Tdhty tov ypauwdtov «ell Kvpt- 
avon adtis, doow adtT@ Thy “Acyav Ovyatépa pov eis yuvatka (And 
Chaleb said: Whosoever shall take and destroy the city of letters [= 
Kirjath Sepher], and master it, I will give to him my daughter Ascha 
to wife). 

142 The simultaneous destruction of the two statues is suggested 
by the use of the word cvveotec (from ovvictyut), as it indicates their 
strong connection. 

143 The destruction of Athena is interpreted by Choniates himself 
as an allegorical image of the destruction of prudence and courage. 
See v.D. 558.47-559.73. This point is also discussed in Papamastorakis, 
“Interpreting the De signis” (n. 5 above), 211-12. Later in his article 
(217), Papamastorakis presents the destruction of all the statues in 
general as a counterweight to the destruction of the statue of Athena 
(on which see 218-19). 

144 v.D. 648.46-47: Tis odk dy dhOadudy éxetvm emibaray tis 
rovkihlas 2atuacer; 

145 On poikilia, see, e.g., H. Maguire, Nectar and Illusion: Nature 
in Byzantine Art and Literature (Oxford, 2012), 130, with further 
references. On poikilia and the beauty of the cities, see Saradi, “The 
Kallos of the Byzantine City; 45-47. 

146 See, e.g., C. Hunzinger, “Wonder, in_.4 Companion to Ancient 
Aesthetics, ed. P. Destrée and P. Murray (Chichester, 2015), 422-37. 
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The crusaders are also held accountable for melt- 
ing down another “most beautiful artwork” (mept- 
Kahéotatov épyov), an equestrian statue. As mentioned 
above, Choniates is interested in the beauty of the work 
rather than in its identification with a particular hero 
from the Old Testament or Greek mythology. Again, 
the rider and the horse are understood to be real, and 
Choniates does not speak of them as “statues.” 

At the beginning of the description of the statues 
in the Hippodrome he uses the term &yaAua, which, 
like dvdpidc, can signify a statue.!*” The word agalma is 
readily related to beauty,!*8 and this association of the 
statues with the discourse of beauty in Choniates’ text 
is clear: 


AM’ ovdé tay év TH inmik@ lotauéver dyahudtov 
Kal &Molwv Cavuactav Epywy THY KaTATTPO>HV 
TaprKay ot Tod Kahod &véoactor odtot BapBapor, 
AMa Kat tadta Kexdhaory cic vowicuav, &vtarac- 
TOUEVOL UIKPHY TH LEydha Kal TH SaTdvos TOVY- 
Sévtaueylotausodtidava dev TOwWdvtes kepudtwv. 49 


And those barbarians who are unable to 
feel any affection for beauty did not fail to 
destroy also the agalmata [statues] and other 
similar marvelous works that stood in the 
Hippodrome. Instead they cut these also into 
coins, exchanging the significant for the insig- 
nificant ones, and replacing things made at great 
expense with worthless pocket change. 


From the very beginning, the agalmata are 
involved in a discourse of beauty, and an appreciation for 


147 For d&vdptde, see v.D. 648.36. Cf. the discussion in Papaioannou, 
Michael Psellos (n. 76 above), 179-81. 

148 E.g., Nikephoros Basilakes speaks about “the emperor sim- 
ilar to the sun, the agalma of beauty” (6 HAtoed¢ Bactheds Td Tis 
apardtytos ckyaAus); see J. Beneker and C. Gibson, The Rhetorical 
Exercises of Nikephoros Basilakes: Progymnasmata from Twelfth- 
Century Byzantium, DOML, Greek text with facing English trans- 
lation (Cambridge, MA, 2016), Orations, E, 119. Cf. dyadua tod 
Oeod teprxarhéc Eavtdv epi Tov YOdviov Todt YHpov eipydouto; 
Progymnasma 24.42, ed. A. Pignani, Niceforo Basilace: Progimnasmi 
e monodie, Byzantina et neo-hellenica neapolitana 10 (Naples, 1983). 
The association cannot be called Byzantine, as it was common from 
classical antiquity on; see, e.g., D. Konstan, Beauty: The Fortunes of an 
Ancient Greek Idea (Oxford, 2014), 21-22. 


149 v.D. 649.79-81. 
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art.1°° Such an aesthetic reading of the statues (instead 
ofa more literary interpretation) was not unheard of in 
a post-Psellian intellectual world. In a number of texts, 
including some from the eighth or ninth century, such 
as the Parastaseis Syntomoi Chronikoi (Brief Historical 
Notes), statues are bewitched or can reveal the future;>1 
but in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, the agalmata 
often provided an occasion for a learned discourse on 
Hellenic paideia.’** By avoiding descriptions of stat- 
ues, Choniates may not be comparing himself to a 
statue (as did Psellos, according the magisterial analy- 
sis of Stratis Papaioannou), but he creates via symbols 
an image of what he misses the most: the beauty of his 
Constantinople. 


The Statues and the Empire 


The symbolic discourse of the destruction of Constan- 
tinople continues in the last part of the De signis: the 
destruction of the statues in the Hippodrome. The 
Constantinopolitan Hippodrome, a place represent- 
ing Byzantium’s civic tradition as well as a place of 
public entertainment and official political display,'*? 
is indeed the most appropriate place to talk about 


150 Cf.S. Papaioannou, “The Byzantine Late Antiquity,’ in.4 Com- 
panion to Late Antiquity, ed. P. Rousseau, Blackwell Companions to 
the Ancient World (Chichester, 2009), 26. 


151 The significance of the Parastaseis has recently been vigorously 
debated. For Averil Cameron and Judith Herrin (Constantinople in 
the Early Eighth Century: The Parastaseis syntomoi chronikai |Leiden, 
1984]), the Parastaseis records local “history.” Alexander Kazhdan 
(“Constantin imaginaire’: Byzantine Legends of the Ninth Century 
about Constantine the Great,’ Byzantion 57 [1987]: 196-250, esp. 
250) understands the text as a parody. More recently, Benjamin 
Anderson (“Classified Knowledge: The Epistemology of Statuary 
in the Parastaseis Syntomoi Chronikai;? BMGS 35 [2011]: 1-19) sees 
the text as a symbol of elite knowledge available only to a privi- 
leged Constantinopolitan class. See also P. Odorico, “Du recueil a 
Pinvention du texte: Le cas des Parastaseis Syntomoi Chronikai; BZ 
107 (2014): 755-84, who underlines the importance of its manuscript 
context in understanding the work itself. On apocalyptic traditions 
related to statuary, see A. Berger, “Magical Constantinople: Statues, 
Legends, and the End of Time,” Scandinavian Journal of Byzantine 
and Modern Greek Studies 2 (2016): 9-29 (with further bibliography). 
152 On this point, see Papaioannou, Michael Psellos, 179-91. 

153 See P. Magdalino, “Medieval Constantinople,” in his Studies 
on the History and Topography of Byzantine Constantinople, Variorum 
Collected Studies Series (Aldershot, 2006), study I, 42-43, n. 151, 
and 103, for the continuous use of the Hippodrome (with refer- 
ence to previous contributions). Manuel Chrysoloras, in his famous 
Synkrisis between Rome and Constantinople, notes that the statues’ 
pedestals had remained in the Hippodrome (and elsewhere); see Billo, 


the Empire. Twelfth-century emperors held games in 
the Hippodrome to impress diplomatic visitors or to 
celebrate events such as military victories and royal 
weddings.1°* It was traditionally the place where the 
“palace” met the people and the emperor was praised 
or condemned.!** And indeed its appearance and liveli- 
ness so impressed foreign visitors that it featured promi- 
nently in their accounts of the city written in Arabic, 
Hebrew, Old Norse, and Slavic.’*° 

Choniates, well aware of the significance of the 
place, carefully chooses the statues he decides to men- 
tion. For him, these statues are not enchanted, but they 


“Manuele Crisolora,’ 20.36-38; Smith, Architecture in the Culture of 
Early Humanism, 210. 


154 P. Magdalino, The Empire of Manuel I Komnenos, 1143-1180 
(Cambridge, 1993), 111, 239. On games in the Hippodrome to cele- 
brate imperial victories, see ibid., 241, 485. The Hippodrome was used 
on different occasions to celebrate events related to the imperial line 
of the Komnenoi, including the simultaneous betrothal of Alexios I 
and Agnes of France, and the wedding of Maria Komnene (daugh- 
ter of Manuel I) and Renier de Montferrat in 1180: see Eustathios 
of Thessaloniki, Aéyo¢ éxl toig Swpixoig Onuotedéor tpanelouacw, 
bre tiv Bacthixay raldwy écehodvto of yduot, ed. P. Wirth, Eustathii 
Thessalonicensis: Opera Minora, CFHB 32 (Berlin, 2000), oration 10, 
170-81, esp. 171-72, also described in William of Tyre, A History of 
Deeds Done beyond the Sea, trans. E. A. Babock and A. C. Krey, 2 vols. 
(New York, 1943), 2:450-51. Cf. Magdalino, Manuel, 244-45. 

155 On this aspect of the Hippodrome, see Simpson, “Narrative 
Images” (n. 129 above), 195-204. 

156 See, e.g., for Arabic, the account of al-Harawi (as quoted 
above; see n. 95); for Hebrew, Benjamin of Tudela (second half of 
the twelfth century), translation and discussion by L. Mordechai, 
“Benjamin of Tudela’s Travels,’ in Spingou, The Visual Culture 
of Later Byzantium (n. 95 above), 1.5.6, 1:553-59; for Old Norse, 
see S. Ashley, “Seeing the Spaces of Byzantium in Icelandic Saga: 
Heimskringla and Morkinskinna, in ibid., 15.7, 1:562—73. Scenes from 
the Constantinopolitan Hippodrome were also depicted in Saint 
Sophia in Kiev: see R. Romanchuk et al., “Ekphrasis of Hippodrome 
Scenes: Cathedral of St. Sophia in Kiev,’ in ibid., 1.5.8, 1:574-94. On 
the impression made on the middle Byzantine spectators by the games 
in the Hippodrome, see, e.g., the excerpts quoted in A.-M. Talbot, 
“The Lure of the Hippodrome in the Middle Byzantine Era,’ in 
Pitarakis, Hippodrome /Atmeydant (n. 73 above), 65-68. The statues 
in the Hippodrome are mentioned as a group by Robert de Clari, who 
appreciates their beauty but perceives them to be enchanted objects. 
See Robert de Clari, La conquéte de Constantinople, ed. Dufournet 
(n. 105 above), par. XC, 180-81, a passage discussed in Berger, 
“Magical Constantinople,” 22, and P. Schreiner, “Robert de Clari und 
Konstantinopel,” Novum millennium: Studies in Byzantine History 
and Culture Dedicated to Paul Speck, ed. C. Sode and S. A. Takacs 
(Aldershot, 2001), 337-56, esp. 34.8. See also Magdalino, “Medieval 
Constantinople,’ 95, for an earlier effort of an Italian merchant to 
carry off a bronze statue from the Hippodrome. 
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have risen to the level of metaphor, reflecting the iden- 
tity of the city and the Empire. The general framework 
in which Choniates composes his work is that of history 
(not letters or oratory), and so he registers interpreta- 
tions of the monumental environment by quoting ear- 
lier texts, without necessarily concurring with them.!%” 
For the statues of the Hippodrome, however, Choniates 
offers supplementary interpretations, effectively empha- 
sizing their function as symbols. Where his explanations 
are missing, modern scholars have provided educated 
and plausible guesses. As Titos Papamastorakis has dis- 
cussed most of the symbolic references to statues,1*8 
account here will be rather short. 

Choniates interprets the seated statue of Heracles 
resting after having cleaned the Augean stables, a work 
of “Lysimachos” (i.e., Lysippus), as an emblem of 
courage.!°? The medieval author says that for that rea- 
son, Heracles could not have been removed by “these 
people who separate courage from its fellow virtues, 
appropriating it for themselves and using it in a super- 
fluous manner.”!°° He subsequently explains that the 


my 


statue of Nikon and the donkey is a monument memo- 
rializing the battle at Actium, and the beginning of the 
Pax Romana.'®! According (as always) to Choniates, 
the Hyena (of Antioch)?® and the She-Wolf (of Rome) 


together fed Romulus and Remus, and so they represent 


the “ancient dignity [ceuveyuata] of the nation [yévos].”?°? 


157 A. Cutler, “The De Signis of Nicetas Choniates: A Reappraisal? 
AJA 72.2 (April 1968): 117; H. Saradi, “Christian Attitudes toward 
Pagan Monuments in Late Antiquity and Their Legacy in Later 
Byzantine Centuries” DOP 44 (1990): 47-61, esp. 57. 

158 Papamastorakis, “Interpreting the De signis” (n.5 above), 214-22. 
159 v.D. 649.84—650.9. Papamastorakis, “Interpreting the De signis, 
214-15. See also H. Saradi, “Perceptions and Literary Interpretations 
of Statues and the Image of Constantinople,” Bugavtiaxd 20 (2000): 
66-73, esp. 68; A. Cutler, “Herakles and the Hippodrome of 
Constantinople,’ in Pitarakis, Hippodrome / Atmeydant, 206-11. 

160 v.D. 650.7-9: [to1odtov dvta] tov ‘Hpaxhiyv od rapyASov dxa- 
Satpetoy of tiv dvdpeiny THY gUVVéUWY dpETHY OUTTHYTES Kal TAUTHY 
Eavtots oixetodvtes Kal mepl TAciotou TISéuevor. Cf. Papamastorakis, 
“Interpreting the De signis, 215. Discussed in detail by Chatterjee, 
“Sculpted Eloquence” (n. 8 above), 397-99. Cf. Cameron and Herrin, 
The Parastaseis, 210-15. 


161 v.D. 650.10-16. Cf. Cameron and Herrin, The Parastaseis, 258. 
See also G. Dagron, Constantinople imaginaire: Etudes sur le recueil 
des “Patria,” Bibliothéque Byzantine—Etudes 8 (Paris, 1984), 118, n. 73. 
162 Choniates does not mention its provenance. 

163 v.D. 650.20-651.13. Papamastorakis, “Interpreting the De 
signis, 215; Saradi, “Perceptions and Literary Interpretations,’ 68. 
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He then describes, but does not interpret, a Nilotic ani- 
mal and an elephant, statues of sphinxes, and the statue 
of Scylla. Choniates calls them simply xasvé (“weird,’ 
not necessarily “novel”), but he does not use the word 
judgmentally. He does not charge them with being odd 
or demonic; he observes their uniqueness, which is 
also related to their different provenance.’ Although 
Choniates does not directly interpret them, perhaps the 
presence of these statues was intended to demonstrate 
the glorious expansion of the Empire (even if those days 
were long gone in the twelfth century). 

The next point in the description of the stat- 
ues is the technical sophistication implied in a para- 
graph devoted to the sundial of Apollonius of Tyana. 
Choniates calls it xatvov we0ddevua, this time using the 
adjective positively in the phrase “a wondrous craft.”16° 
The sundial had the form of a sculptural complex 
depicting an eagle fighting against a snake. After admir- 
ing the beauty of the artwork, Choniates vividly ren- 
ders in an ekphrasis the brutal battle between animals. 
It recalls a comparable scene rendered at the close of the 
description of the Hippodrome’s destruction. There it is 
the statue of Helen (discussed in detail in the following 
section of this article) to which the longest part of the 
description is dedicated.1°° 

Nike (the personification of victory), with an 
equestrian figure at her hand, is also described in half 
a paragraph.'® The statue of Nike is praised for its 
approachability; that of the equestrian figure, for its 
appearance of strength and readiness for battle. In a 
modern metaphorical reading, this group of statues 
may evoke the military success of the Empire.!©® The 
statues of the charioteers are then fully described. Their 


164 Cf. H. Maguire, “The Profane Aesthetics in Byzantine Art and 
Literature,’ DOP 53 (1999): 189-205, esp. 196. On the various interpre- 
tations of the Scylla complex, see Berger, “Magical Constantinople,” 
19-21, and P. Stephenson, “The Skylla Group in Constantinople’s 
Hippodrome,’ ZRVI 50 (2013): 65-74. 

165 v.D. 651.32-57. Papamastorakis, “Interpreting the De signis, 
215-16; Saradi, “Perceptions and Literary Interpretations,’ 68-69. 
Also discussed in H. Maguire, “Profane Icons: The Significance of 
Animal Violence in Byzantine Art” RES: Anthropology and Aesthetics 
38 (Autumn 2000): 18-33, esp. 27. John Malalas and the Patria refer to 
more works as creations of Apollonius of Tyana; see Berger, “Magical 
Constantinople,’ 13. 


166 v.D. 652.58-653.4. 
167 v.D. 653.6-16. 
168 Papamastorakis, “Interpreting the De signis? 214-5. 
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presence is certainly expected in the place where they 
stand, the Hippodrome.’ Finally, Choniates describes 
wild beasts fighting each other.’”° Titos Papamastorakis 
has connected the description to previous passages in 
the Diegesis that are related to animal fighting. He has 
ingeniously interpreted this complex of statues as “a 
metaphor that relates to the consequences of the fall of 
Constantinople, reflects the present conditions of the 
empire, and looks forward to the future with optimism.’!7! 

The symbolic function of the statues in the 
Hippodrome fits in the broader picture of the De signis 
painted in this section. To understand the De signis, 
we should treat it as a narrative of a memory landscape 
meticulously created through the selection and collec- 
tion of ancient symbols. These monuments and public 
spaces date from at least five hundred years before the 
composition of the De signis, while anything erected in 
the twelfth century (or even the tenth or eleventh cen- 
tury) has been simply left out. The careful assemblage of 
symbols results in a unified whole projecting the loss of 
political power, social cohesion, and cultural sophistica- 
tion. Faced with these losses, Choniates finds refuge in 
an array of statues enforcing a discourse of an aesthetic 
classicism. He is not interested in claiming or arguing 
for historical continuity. Living in a pre-Winkelmann 
world, Choniates mixes images derived from classical, 
Hellenistic, imperial, and late antique literature. What 
these texts have in common is that all were written in 
Greek (Choniates’ language) and all come from a dis- 
tant past revered by Choniates’ peers. The malleability 
of this aesthetic classicism makes the De signis a unique 
masterpiece of world literature, which appropriately 
culminates in discourse about one of the most recog- 
nized symbols of sublime beauty: Helen of Troy. 


The Beauty of Helen of Troy 


The narrative of the destruction of the statues in the 
Hippodrome (as well as the narrative of the entire De 
signis) reaches a climax with the ekphrasis of the statue 
of Helen of Troy. The reference to the statue is the most 
extensive and emotive in this part of the LO. Choniates 


169 v.D. 653.17-25. 
170 v.D. 653.26-655.65. 


171 Papamastorakis, “Interpreting the De signis; 217. This interpre- 
tation was further developed by Chatterjee, “Sculpted Eloquence,” 
400-401. 


expresses his longing for a highly eroticized heroine 
and his revulsion at the “illiterate barbarians,’ whose 
ignorance results in the destruction of perfect beauty. 
The presence of Helen’s statue in the Hippodrome is 
not attested in any other source. For that reason, Tony 
Cutler (who was followed by Titos Papamastorakis) 
identified the statue with that of Aphrodite, Helen’s 
divine counterpart.!7* However, the existence of 
Aphrodite’s statue likewise lacks documentation. Be 
that as it may, the exact identification of the statue is of 
little importance. As argued above, the degree to which 
the lines of the De signis, a literary appendix to the LO, 
capture reality is uncertain. Instead, the De signis is a 
series of ekphrases that create a metaphorical discourse 
and emotional narrative of the dire results of the sack of 
Constantinople. 

In this article’s previous section, I discussed such 
metaphorical appreciations of most of the monu- 
ments featured in the landscape of memory created 
by Choniates. Here I focus on the culmination of the 
account—the destruction of the statue of Helen of 
Troy—arguing that the ekphrasis is the author’s per- 
sonal expression of pain for the loss of Constantinople’s 
beauty and of anger against all those (whether the cru- 
saders or Choniates’ fellow Byzantines) who are unable 
to appreciate that beauty in terms of an aesthetic clas- 
sicism. This section is divided into three parts. The 
first points to the creative reuse of classical Roman and 
Greek texts in the description of Choniates’ Helen. 
I argue that rather than trying to imitate in his nar- 
rative a specific “version” of the legendary heroine, 
Choniates created his own Helen by mixing stories and 
words from the Byzantine classics. The second section 
argues that Choniates’ Helen stands for the beauty of 
Constantinople. The connection is established with the 
help of parallel passages from the History, Choniates’ 
orations, and his marginal notes on Diodorus’s Library. 


172 Cutler (“The De Signis of Nicetas Choniates” [n. 157 above], 
118) tentatively suggests the identification of the statue with that of 
Venus Genetrix; see also Papamastorakis, “Interpreting the De signis? 
222. For the statues standing in the Hippodrome in general, see, e.g., 
Bassett, Zhe Urban Image (n. 73 above), 58-67, 212-32; cf. the brief 
catalogue in Bardill, “The Monuments and the Decoration of the 
Hippodrome” (n. 73 above), 179-82. The statue of Heracles is also 
mentioned elsewhere in the auctior and brevior versions (v.D. 519.35— 
520.55). Cf. Papamastorakis, “Interpreting the De signis? 211, n. 4; 
Cutler, “Herakles,” 210, mentions a later attestation of a bronze statue 
of Heracles but assures the reader that this is not the same statue as the 
one recorded by Choniates. 
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This part also explores the strong emotional response 
of our literatus to what he understands as a debasement 
of the cultural life of his city. The final part, after not- 
ing the close affinity between Choniates’ De signis and 
Isocrates’ Encomion on Helen, discusses the account's 
ideological aims. 


Constructing H elen 


Numerous authors since archaic times and classical 
antiquity have elaborated on the mythical character of 
Helen of Troy. Living and working in the twelfth cen- 
tury CE, Choniates joins that polyphonic choir prais- 
ing (and fearing) the beauties of Helen. The fact that 
Choniates refers to a statue is of little importance. He 
molds the character (éhos, in rhetorical terms) and 
beauty (kallos) of his heroine in a way with no exact 
parallel in any other sources, Byzantine or not.!7? Our 
author employs an amalgam of stories and words from 
the Byzantine classics to create his own vision ofa Helen 
who may never have existed. The very first lines of the 
description set the tone for the rest of the narrative: 


Ti 08 4 AevKwdevoc “EXévy xaWiagupds te Kat 
dodtyddetpog, h 76 TlaveMyjnov é¢ Tpotav &8poi- 
caca Kai Kabedoton Tpolav, éx dé tattyg TpoTo- 
xethaca Netw xaxetdev adc é¢ 18 te Anxavar 
erravabauca ypdviog; dp’ euetdiEe tods SuouetAl- 
Ktovg; dp’ gudbadke tode aidnpddpovac;!”* 


What about the white-armed Helen, with the 
beautiful ankles and the long neck, she who 
gathered the Panhellenion to Troy and she who 
destroyed Troy, from where she came ashore 


173 Tomy knowledge, there is no systematic study of Helen of Troy 
in Byzantine literature. For a first review of some of the relevant refer- 
ences, see the standard article of E. Jeffreys, “The Judgment of Paris in 
Later Byzantine Literature, Byzantion 48.1 (1978): 112-30. On Helen 
of Troy in the Palaiologan romance War of Troy, see, in the volume 
Reading the Late Byzantine Romance: A Handbook, ed. A. J. Goldwyn 
and I. Nilsson (Cambridge, 2019), Goldwyn and Nilsson, “An 
Introduction to the Palaiologan Romance: Narrating the Vernacular” 
(1-18); Goldwyn and Nilsson, “Troy in Byzantine Romances: Homeric 
Reception in Digenis Akritis, the Tale of Achilles and the Tale of Troy” 
(188-210); and S. Constantinou, “Homosocial Desire in the War of 
Troy: Between (Wo)men” (254-71). On the reception of the figure of 
Helen of Troy in general, see L. Maguire, Helen of Troy from Homer to 
Hollywood (Maiden, MA, 2009), and M. Gumpert, Grafting Helen: 
The Abduction of the Classical Past (Madison, WI, 2001). 


174 v.D. 652.58-62. 
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at the Nile and from there she returned to the 
accustomed lands of the Laconians after many 
years? Did she not placate the implacable? Did 
she not soften those with iron hearts? 


Choniates mixes and matches his sources. The char- 
acter (éthos) of Choniates’ Helen is nearly exclusively 
Homeric. She is the disarming beauty of the third and 
sixth books of the J/iad. She is the seductive reason on 
account of which the Hellenes were united and, subse- 
quently, they attacked and destroyed Troy.!”* Choniates’ 
Helen is also the faithful wife in the Odyssey’s fourth 
book. Our author re-creates the relatively obscure story 
of the adventurous return of Menelaus (and Helen 
from Troy) to Sparta and their unfortunate diversion 
to Egypt. For Stesichorus, Herodotus, and Euripides, 
Helen arrived in Egypt together with Paris-Alexander 
after the two left Sparta, causing the interference of 
Proteus and halting Helen’s journey to Troy. In the 
Odyssey’s account, however, Helen appears in Egypt 
after the end of the Trojan War. The fourth book of the 
Odyssey concerns the visit of Telemachus, Odysseus’s 
son, to the palace of the Spartan king—Helen’s hus- 
band, Menelaus. On the second day of Telemachus’s 
visit, Menelaus narrates his vicissitudes on his return 
home from Troy, including a tempest that caused his 
boats to come ashore on the island of Pharos, near 
Egypt. Upon capturing the mythical Proteus, the form- 
changing sea-god, Menelaus learned that he needed to 
offer sacrifices to the gods in order to return safely to 
Sparta. To complete the demanded offerings, Menelaus 
had to go to Egypt.”° The reader of the Odyssey is aware 
that the Hellenes won the war, that Helen was at some 
point in Egypt (where she acquired enchanting drugs),1”” 
and that she resides in Sparta with Menelaus, but the 
poem nowhere explicitly mentions her presence in 
Egypt together with Menelaus. 


175 The bibliography on Helen of Troy in the Homeric epics is 
vast. See L. L. Clader, Helen: The Evolution from Divine to Heroic in 
the Greek Epic (Leiden, 1976); M. Suzuki, Metamorphoses of Helen: 
Authority, Difference, and the Epic (Ithaca, NY, 1989); N. Austin, 
Helen of Troy and Her Shameless Phantom (Ithaca, NY, 1994); 
and—the most recent and useful, especially to a general readership 
(although with analysis that includes a number of original observa- 
tions and arguments)—R. Blondell, Helen of Troy: Beauty, Myth, 
Devastation (Oxford, 2013). 

176 Homer, Odyssey 4.351-480. 

177 Homer, Odyssey 4.227-232. Cf. Choniates, v.D. 652.77-78. 
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The commentary (parekbolai) on the Odyssey by 
Eustathios of Thessaloniki (ca. 1115-1195), however, 
clears up discrepancies between the summary of the 
story in Choniates’ De signis and the text of the Odyssey. 
Choniates, for example, says that Helen came ashore at 
the mouth of the Nile, while according to the Odyssey, 
Menelaus’s ships came ashore at the island of Pharos, 
which “was well off the Egyptian coast.”!78 Eustathios 
explains that the story of Pharos is an additional enrich- 
ment to the narrative. In fact, he argues, the winds 
directed Menelaus “to the Egypton—that is, to the 
Nile” (cig tov Atyutrtov 6 éotwy gic tov NetAov).!7? The 
medieval scholiast also places unwavering trust in the 
Homeric version of Helen in Egypt—that is, that she 
arrived in Egypt after the Trojan War. Commenting on 
Helen’s possession of Egyptian drugs, Eustathios mar- 
ginalizes the Herodotian version of the story, accord- 
ing to which Helen did not go to Troy but remained in 
Egypt, by stating that “Herodotus is of the opinion that 
Helen was not at Troy, as it is said by other [authors].”18° 
The phrase “[Herodotus] is of the opinion” (&péoxeta) 
is derogatory, as it implies that Herodotus is expressing 
a personal view, backed by no authority or evidence. 

The connection between this passage from the 
De signis and Eustathios’s commentary is far from 
casual or accidental. Michael Choniates, the brother 
of Niketas Choniates, was a student and a close friend 
of Eustathios.'* Eustathios states that he composed 
his Parekbolai (a form of commentary) on classical 


178 Homer, Odyssey 4.354-55, ed. T. W. Allen, Homeri Ilias, vol. 1 
(Oxford, 1931): vijcos ércette T1g Zott ToMUK MOTH evi TévTw / Aiydrtov 
trpordpoiev, Ddpov de éxikAyoxovat. 

179 Eustathios of Thessaloniki, Commentary on the Odyssey, ed. 
J. G. Stallbaum, Eustathii archiepiscopi Thessalonicensis commentarii 
ad Homeri Odysseam, 2 vols. (Leipzig, 1825; repr. Hildesheim, 1970), 
1:169. Eric Cullhed’s new edition is not yet complete. 

180 dpéoxetat yap Hpddotoc, ur elvat thy EXévny év tH Tpoia, as 
al év &Morg eipytat. Eustathios of Thessaloniki, Commentary on the 
Odyssey, ed. Stallbaum, 1:162.9-10. Compare to that the lukewarm 
reception of the Homeric version in Ioannes Tzetzes, Chiliades, chil- 
ias 6, history 76, 731-55, ed. P. L. M. Leone, loannis Tzetzae historiae 
(Naples, 1968). 

181 On the relationship between the two men, see G. Stadmiiller, 
“Michael Choniates: Metropolit von Athens,” OC 33.2 (1934): 140 
[18]-143 [21], and FE Ch. Kolovou, Miyayd Xwwidrys: Lou Bory ory 
uehéty Tod Blov xual tod épyou tov: To corpus tov émotoddy, Tovyyata 
2 (Athens, 1999), 107-11. 


poetry at the request of his students.'8* Although it is 
unclear whether Michael (together with his brother?) 
was included among the petitioners, it is certainly not 
impossible that he (or both?) had access to Eustathios’s 
commentaries, which were circulated among Eusta- 
thios’s students for at least twenty years.183 The exact 
relationship between the Diegesis and Eustathios’s 
Homeric Parekbolai can be established only with a 
detailed analysis of the textual parallels, which would 
exceed the scope and aims of this article. But the above 
discussion demonstrates the close affinities in how the 
Odyssey was received in the writings of authors belong- 
ing to the same social network.1*4 

The final sentence of the passage quoted above 
speaks of Helen’s power to pacify even the most 
enraged soul. How Choniates came to this observation 
is unclear. Perhaps he drew this conclusion himself, as 
Helen in the Odyssey appears to have completely recon- 
ciled with her husband Menelaus. Perhaps he refers to 
the enchanting drug that she possesses in the Odyssey. 
But he could have drawn from other sources. According 
to Aristophanes’ Lysistrata, Menelaus was about to kill 
Helen, but upon seeing her naked breasts he dropped 
his sword.18° Indeed, what follows in Choniates’ text is 
a description of Helen’s erotic beauty; thus, although it 
is hard to prove direct links between the two texts, their 
similarity cannot be ignored. 

Helen’s beauty (Aallos) is introduced with three 
key Homeric words: Aevxwevog (with white arms), 
Kahiodvpos (with beautiful ankles), and doAyddetpoc 
(with long neck). The epithet AevkaAevog is a stan- 
dard Homeric characterization of a beautiful woman; 
it is applied at least once to Helen in the Iiad.'*° But 


182 Different versions of the Parekbolai circulated between 1156 
and 1175/6, and possibly until 1190. Eustathios of Thessalonike, Com- 
mentary on Homer's Odyssey, ed. Cullhed (n. 98 above), 4*-9*. 

183 Discussed in ibid., 9*-11*. 

184 The reader should also consult N. Gaul, “Andronikos Kom- 
nenos, Prinz Belthandros und der Zyklop: Zwei Glossen zu Niketas 
Choniates’ Xpovixy, dujynots,” BZ 96.2 (2003): 623-60, who finds 
parallels between Choniates’ Diegesis and texts by Eustathios in the 
reception of the Homeric text and the judgments on Andronikos 
Komnenos. Apostolos Karpozilos (Bulavtivol sr topinol xa ypovoypd- 
got: Téuoc I’, 683 [n. 11 above]) also notes that Niketas Choniates had 
direct access to Eustathios of Thessaloniki, Capture of Thessaloniki. . 
185 Aristophanes, Lysistrata 155-56; for a discussion of the passage, 
see, e.g., Maguire, Helen, 52-55. 

186 Homer, Iliad 3.121. 
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though the other two epithets are Homeric, they are 
used to describe Helen only by Choniates. In the epic, 
xadtagupog is reserved for Marpessa, Danae, Hebe, 
and Ino; dovAtyddetpoc, for swans and cranes. In fact, 
the excerpt of the De signis is the second place where 
our author uses the same epithets. Choniates names 
Helen xaMtopupos and dodtyddetpog in a passage from 
the brevior (also in the auctior), in which he com- 
pares the beauty of Mary of Antioch, the second wife 
of Manuel I Komnenos, to that of Homer’s heroine.18” 
If xaMtogupos can describe any beautiful woman, as 
Eustathios also suggests,'*8 the rather rare doAryddetpoc/ 
dovAtyddetpoc was used similarly.'®? Choniates employs 
the same epithet to describe the statue of Athena before 
the Constantinopolitan mob destroyed it in 1203.1”° 
In what follows, the beauty of Helen is fur- 
ther detailed in words drawn from other rhetorical 
elaborations. Choniates’ description reads: 


... odpevody 000” Ehw¢ Torodtdy Tr SeddvyTan 7 
nevte Seathy TO KaMet Sovraywyjouca, KolTep 
éotoopnévy Seatpixws Kal Spocwdys dpwpevy 
Kav TO YAAKO Kal dypatvouévy Tpdc Epwta TH 
XITAVL, TH KPNOELVO, TH TTEPdvy Kal TH Thou 
THY TLYOV: 6 LEV yap dpayviwy hentdtepos Ty, TO 
dz OaddAeov!?! eavexeito, h Ot d1édet TO UETwWTOV 
ypvood Kal TInaArdav MOwv droxpivonevy diav- 
yeiav, 6 08 TO THs KuNS KEeYULEVOY Kal StacoBor- 
usvoy Tvevwaow oid Ow decuevuaTt Tepleadryyev 
éws Kvnmav extetvouevor. Av dé Kal TH yethy 
Kardkwv?? dtkny hpéua Tapavorydueva, ws Kal 


187 v.D. 116.64. The epithet Aevxedhevoc is also used in the same pas- 
sage (v.D. 116.63), but it is applied to Hera. 


188 Eustathios of Thessaloniki, Commentary on the Iliad, ed. M. van 
der Valk, Eustathii archiepiscopi Thessalonicensis commentarii ad Homeri 
Miadem pertinentes, 2 vols. (Leiden, 1971-76), 2:809: kaMladupos, Kae 
Kal ddrayod eppeOn, yovauKds eott Kuping Eravos, oo Apyupdrele. 

189 Eustathios, Commentary on the Iliad, 1:387-88, simply explains 
the meaning of the word without suggesting alternative uses. 

190 v.D. 559.57. 

191 Oppianus, Cynegytica 3.346-47. 

192 Ps. Libanius, Description 30: On Beauty, text and translation in 
C. A. Gibson, Libanius’s Progymnasmata: Model Exercises in Greek 
Prose Composition and Rhetoric (Atlanta, 2008), 503-7, esp. paras. 12, 
14. Cf. Achilles Tatius, Lewkippe and Kleitophon 1.4. The topos was 
frequently repeated in the twelfth century: see Nikephoros Basilakes, 
Progymnasmata 47.7, or George Tornikes, Orations 14, in J. Darrouzeés, 
Georges et Démétrios Tornikes: Lettres et discours, Le monde byzantine 
(Paris, 1970), 2.47, lines 19-20. 
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doxetv ddiévat dwviy- To dé ydprev perdiaua’?? 
eOéws MpooUTAVTaY Kal YApLOVI}s TIUTABY TOV 
Sewuevov Kal Td Tod Blénuatos yaporov Kat Tec 
enyidac THY dpptwuv’?* Kal thy Aoityv edovtay 
TOD THUATOS ODK Ty, Srrola Hv, Siaypdryar hoyw Katt 
TUPATT HTL Tots ererta.1?° 


... She was totally unable to do such a thing 
[soften those with iron hearts], she who had 
enslaved every spectator [theatén] with her 
beauty, even though she appeared in a theatrical 
manner [¢heatrikos], and she was seen fresh, even 
in bronze, and she appeared moist for love with 
her garment,’”® veil, crown, and the braid of hair. 
Her garment was finer than a spider web, and 
her veil was masterfully1?” 
adorned her forehead playing with the translu- 
cency of gold and precious stones, and her braid 
of hair that extended down to her knees, flowing 
down and blowing in the breeze, was bound 
tightly in the back with a hairband. The lips like 
rose cups, parted as though she were about to 
speak; the graceful smile, at once greeting the 
spectator and filling him with delight; it is not 
possible to put accurately in words and describe 
for the future generations the power of her gaze, 


the arches of her eyebrows, and the rest of the 
beautiful form of her body.!?8 


moving; her crown 


In Homer, the beauty of Helen remains elusive, 
as she is never described in detail. She is only briefly 
praised for her white arms, her beautiful hair, and her 
long gown.’”? Choniates elaborates on these aspects of 
the beauty of his Helen with words and metaphors bor- 
rowed from the Byzantine classics, including not only 
the words of Homer, Aeschylus, and the like but also 
those of authors of the Second Sophistic and later. As 


193 Cf. Ps. Libanius, ed. Gibson: xahov dune mpocpediav. 

194 Cf. Ps. Libanius, ed. Gibson: dgpiv EAvcoeidy tiv dnyida Tept- 
Topvevougay. 

195 v.D. 652.62-74. 


196 Alternative translation: “and there was sexual fluidity in her 
gown.” 


197 Or “in the manner of the crafts of Daedalus.” 
198 Trans. Magoulias, O City of Byzantium, 360 (n. 1 above; adapted). 


199 For her arms, see, e.g., Homer, Odyssey 22.227; for her hair, 
Homer, Odyssey 15.58; and for her gown, Odyssey 7.280. 
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these parallels are not reflected in van Dieten’s appara- 
tus fontium (composed before the TLG provided con- 
venient access to them), it is worth mentioning at least a 
few of them.?°° The provocative description of the moist 
bronze and of an image on the verge of moving finds 
parallels in the description of statues by Callistratus 
(ca. third or fourth century CE).”°! The thin garment 
is similar to that worn by Andromeda in an image 
described in Achilleus Tatius, Lewkippe and Kleitophon 
(first or second century CE).*°? Helen’s flower-like lips, 
carefully arranged hair, smile, and eyebrows are that 
of Tatius’s heroine Leukippe as she was imagined in 
an anonymous ekphrasis on beauty from the school of 
Gaza (attributed to Libanius). In addition, the sexuality 
conveyed by a bronze statue of Helen and the sensual 
fluidity of an eroticized statue are praised in epigrams 
from the second book of the Greek Anthology.” An 
expanded list of parallels would simply confirm the 
same conclusion: the beauty of Choniates’ Helen is a 
carefully assembled mosaic made of words and images 
borrowed from a long rhetorical tradition. 

The use of these sources is anything but surprising 
for an author living in what has been often described as 
“the century of Homer.” As modern scholarship fails to 
systematically acknowledge the influence of Hellenistic 
and imperial Greek literature, such a designation 
might be an exaggeration. Nonetheless, it captures the 


200 Van Dieten’s edition of Choniates’ Orations and Letters (n. 63 
above) has the same shortcoming. For additions to the apparatus fon- 
tium, see D. Chrestides, “Avayvices and apyata xeiueva otous Adyous 
Ko OTUs ETO TONES TOV Nixyta Xwvidty, ENyviad 49.1 (1999): 25-44. 
See also idem, “O Koog roiytysg tou Nixyta Xwvidty,” ENyvixd 
35 (1984): 70-73. The Italian translators of the Diegesis (Pontani, 
Grandezza e catastrofe [n. 4. above]) have furnished their publication 
with an additional apparatus locorum, and the parallels noted in this 
article should be added to that list. Further parallels are available in 
D. Chrestides, “Avauvyceis ard apyaia xelueva oto épyo tou Nixyta 
Xavidty Xpovieey dopynors? Emorynuoviny exetnpliou Dihocogips cyody¢ 
naveratnuiou Oecoudovixys 22 (1984): 687-709. 

201 In particular Callistratus, Descriptions, nos. 3.3 (on a statue of 
Eros), 11.1 (on the statue of a youth), ed. A. Reisch and K. Schenkl, 
Philostrati minoris Imagines et Callistrati Descriptiones (Leipzig, 
1902). Choniates’ description probably echoes Iliad 3.385. Cf. Iliad 
3.228, Odyssey 4.3, etc. For further references to Callistratus in twelfth- 
century ekphrases, see Taxidis, Ekphraseis (n. 3 above), 58, 184, 194, 
222, 

202 Achilles Tatius, Lewkippe and Kleitophon 3.75, ed. E. Vilborg, 
Leucippe and Clitophon (Stockholm, 1955): 76 toacya hentov, dpayviarv 
Z01Kd¢ TAOKY}. 


203 Anthologia Graeca 2.168-70, 99-101. 


seriousness of the interest in Homer in the twelfth cen- 
tury.2°* Moreover, the scholars of the twelfth century 
showed a renewed interest in the works of the Second 
Sophistic. Callistratus’s Descriptions is known to have 
been read and used since the middle of the eleventh cen- 


tury. Ancient novels were not only read in the twelfth 


century but also imitated.?°* 


Choniates’ Helen may well be a collage of liter- 
ary sources, yet her composition fits her surroundings, 
the Hippodrome.”°° As discussed above, the Hippo- 
drome remained in the twelfth century a lively place 
of public display, in effect Constantinople’s public 


204 ‘The reception of the Homeric poems in twelfth-century 
Byzantium is currently an extremely vivid research field, including 
the recent work by Baukje Van der Berg and Georgia Kolovou on 
Eustathios, and Aglae Pizzone and the teams in Odense and Venice 
on Tzetzes’ Homeric commentaries. Among the standard stud- 
ies on the subject, see A. Vassilikopoulou-Ioannidou, ‘H évayévyy- 
og THY ypauudrwr xath TOY 18 ‘aidva cic To Buldveiov xai 6 ‘Ounpos, 
BibMo8yxn Lodiag N. Lapimdrov 14 (Athens, 1971/2); R. Browning, 
“Homer in Byzantium, Viator 6 (1975): 15-33; idem, “The Byzantines 
and Homer,’ in Homer's Ancient Readers: The Hermeneutics of Greek 
Epic’ Earliest Exegetes, ed. R. Lamberton and J. J. Keaney (Princeton, 
NJ, 1993), 134-48; C. Cupane, “Die Homer-Rezeption in Byzanz, in 
Homer: Der Mythos von Troia in Dichtung and Kunst, ed. J. Latacz, 
T. Greub, P. Blome, and A. Wieczorek (Munich, 2008), 251-58; M. 
Loukaki, “L’univers homérique dans les éloges impériaux du XII° 
si¢cle 4 Byzance: Notes sur Théophylacte d’Achrida, Nicéphore 
Basilakés et Eustathe de Thessalonique,’ in A Vécole d’ Homere: La 
culture des orateus et des sophists, ed. S. Dubel, A.-M. Favreau-Linder, 
and E. Oudot (Paris, 2015), 247-57; Eustathios of Thessaloniki, 
Commentary on Homer’s Odyssey, ed. Cullhed (n. 99 above), *17-*25. 
See also the most interesting case of the twelfth-century illustrations 
on a manuscript of the J/iad, Venetus A, discussed by I. Kalavrezou, 
“The Twelfth-Century Byzantine Illustrations in the Venetus A} in 
Recapturing a Homeric Legacy: Images and Insights from the Venetus A 
Manuscript of the “liad,” ed. C. Dué, Hellenic Studies 35 (Cambridge, 
MA, 2009), 117-32. 

205 On the reception of the Greek novel in the twelfth century, see, 
e.g., I. Nilsson, Erotic Pathos, Rhetorical Pleasure: Narrative Technique 
and Mimesis in Eumathios Makrembolites “Hysmine & Hysminias,” 
Studia Byzantina Upsaliensia 7 (Uppsala, 2001), 261-87. For the nov- 
elistic elements in the De signis, see Nilsson, “Constantine Manasses, 
Odysseus and the Cyclops” (n. 6 above), 134. See also I. Nilsson, 
Raconter Byzance: La littérature au XTle siécle (Paris, 2014), 172-76, 
for a discussion of elements related to novelistic discourse in other 
passages of the Diegesis. 


206 Note that the scribe of manuscript L signals the beginning of 
the De signis with the title [epi tév Jeazpixésv, which should be under- 
stood as “about the issues concerning the Hippodrome.” The word 
§éatpov was often used in post-tenth-century texts to indicate the 
Hippodrome. See Constantine of Rhodes, On Constantinople, 258 
(ed. Vassis, 36; commentary by James, 111). 
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theater. Appearing “in a theatrical manner” (Seatpixas), 
Choniates’ Helen is able to “enslave every spectator 
[S8eatHv] with her beauty.” Resembling an automaton, 
she becomes the subject of the methods of Daedalus (rd 
dt daiddheov énavéxerto), and she is given the ability to 
move through the enargeia of the ekphrasis.*°” Even her 
crown is described as participating in her performance 
with the patterns of its gleam. The relevant sentence is 
hard to render in English. ['H otepé&vy], Choniates says, 
droxpivouéevy Stavyeiay ypvaod Kal tiwahpay AiGwv. The 
word broxpivouat applies to actors participating in a 
theatrical play. In this case the bronze crown “plays” or 
“acts, creating the impression of poikilia with the trans- 
lucent reflection of gold and precious stones and giving 
the statue the appearance of an elusive woman. 


Passion for Beauty / Passion for Constantinople 


It is impossible for the reader not to notice that the word 
statue (&yahuc) is absent from the passage. Choniates’ 
Helen of Troy is an actor made of bronze, acting in the 
Constantinopolitan theater, the Hippodrome. And the 
author describes not the destruction of her statue but 
the destruction of her manners and her main attribute, 
her absolute beauty. If the De signis is a constellation of 
symbols—as argued above—what is the role reserved 
for Helen? 

In fact, different scholars offer different interpre- 
tations. Paroma Chatterjee, taking into account mod- 
ern interpretations of Helen, affirms that Choniates’ 
Helen presents “an image of herself designed to impress 


207 There are no confirmed attestations of the existence of autom- 
ata in the Byzantine Hippodrome. A bronze goose from the Hippo- 
drome, now in the British Museum, might have been able to make 
sounds, but that would not be enough for it to be classified as an 
automaton. The account of Robert de Clari attests that the stat- 
ues “used to play by enchantment, but they do no play anymore” 
(“et soloient cha en arriere par encantement, mais ne juoient mais 
nient’, La conquéte de Constantinople, ed. Dufournet [n. 105 above], 
180, para. XC). As Ruth Macrides has shown, that Robert de Clari 
is probably referring to the elusive but widely accepted stoicheiosis 
(bewitchment) of the statues, rather to actual automata; Macrides, 
“Constantinople: The Crusaders Gaze,” in Travel in the Byzantine 
World: Papers from the Thirty-Fourth Spring Symposium of Byzantine 
Studies, Birmingham, April 2000, ed. Macrides (Aldershot, 2002), 
193-212, at 206-7. That said, the existence of automata in the Great 
Palace is well attested. See R. Loverance, “The Bronze Goose from 
the Hippodrome,’ in Fountains and Water Culture in Byzantium, ed. 
B. Shilling and P. Stephenson (Cambridge, 2016), 87-102, esp. 97-99. 
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and delight her listeners.”*°8 Certainly the delight (and 
despair for her loss) of the audience plays an impor- 
tant role in description, as for any ekphrasis. Modern 
research has shown, however, that Choniates uses ref- 
erences to Homer or Homeric heroes in the Diegesis 
to express an opinion or a judgment.” Thus, such 
references cannot be taken as meant to simply please 
an intended audience. Helen Saradi suggests that “the 
statue of Helen became the symbol of the beauty of 
art, the visible story of the Homeric epic, a proof of the 
Greek superiority in the letters, the reminder of the vic- 
tory of the Greeks over the Trojans, and, by extension, 
over their descendants, the Italians,’?!° but she offers 
no arguments to support her interpretation. Most 
recently, Theresa Urbainczyk notes that Helen is among 
the beautiful women in the De signis who “stood in for 
the city,?!1 but again does not substantiate her posi- 
tion. In my view, Helen of Troy stands for the beauty 
of Constantinople. That beauty includes its culture and 
traditions, and it was expressed through classicizing 
learning, which was most dear to our erudite author. 
Personifications of cities as female figures were 
common in Byzantine literature.!* Choniates refers to 
Constantinople as an abused woman in the Lamentatio?3 
He further elaborates on this topos in a different passage 
from the Diegesis, using a Homeric figure as a metaphor 
for the city of Constantine. In the passage, found in the 


208 Chatterjee, “Charisma and the Ideal Viewer” (n. 9 above), 
258-59, with reference to Anne T. Bergren, “Helen’s ‘Good Drug’: 
Odysse y IV 1-305,” in Contemporary Literary Hermeneutics and Inter- 
pretations of Classical Texts, ed. S. Kresic (Ottawa, 1981), 201-14. Cf. 
Chatterjee, “Sculpted Eloquence” (n. 8 above), 402-3. 

209 See, e.g., Simpson, Historiographical Study (n. 10 above), 274- 
79, with further bibliography; more recently, T. Urbainczyk, Writing 
about Byzantium: The History of Niketas Choniates (London, 2017), 
66-68. 

210 H. Saradi, “The Antiquities in Constructing Byzantine Iden- 
tity: Literary Tradition versus Aesthetic Appreciation,’ Hortus Artium 
Medievalium 17 (January, 2011): 95-113; quotation at 105. See also 
eadem, “Perceptions and Literary Interpretations” (n. 159 above), esp. 
69-70 and 72, where Saradi states that the statue of Helen “becomes 
a symbolic standard . . . of unsurpassed artistic values and literary tra- 
dition” (again without a further analysis). 


211  Urbainczyk, Writing about Byzantium, 40. 


212 Such personifications are common in Greek literature from the 
fifth century BCE onward. See, e.g., B. Poulsen, “City Personification 
in Late Antiquity,” in Using Images in Late Antiquity, ed. S. Birk, 
T. M. Kristensen, and B. Poulsen (Oxford, 2014), 209-26, with fur- 
ther bibliography. 

213 v.D.577.12-27. On the Lamentatio, see above. 
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brevior and auctior versions of the Diegesis (which do not 
include the De signis), the author explicitly compares 
Constantinople to Penelope, the alter ego of Helen: 


‘O. repizvatov Tpdyue Pouaiwy dpyy Kal reow 
20veot yhwtoy Kal tpockuyytoy dElwua, clove 
dnyveyKas Bractds...olot cor émeudvncay 
épaotat... Suuadyéotepa eiot dvtws TH ot ofc 
némovOe TInvehony tapadrydiloueva, cal Kar’ 
ovdev arréorkag Buctrelas yuvoxds mavevdaiurovos, 
TEUVijs TO KaMOG, edpuods Td LéyeOoc, edTpEeTotc 
Thy Sty, Earwxviag wévtor Yepatv épactav 
dvaiday undé Tirwpévy SBorod map’ éveppoow, 
odte ny éyovtwy TO ueyadorpertés adTIS TUVIdELV 
und evrAabovpévor 7d tryos und’ broateMouévev 
TO ebyevés, éviote 58 Kal Tpd¢ bBprv weptehKdvtwv 
Kal cig xoityy araydvtwy &éurtoy.2!4 


Such a celebrated thing, sovereignty of the 
Romans, and honor envied and adored 
by all nations, what violators have you 
endured! ... What lovers that had gone mad 
over you!... Your vicissitudes are more heart- 
rending than those that Penelope suffered. In 
no way do you differ from a queen all-blessed, 
venerated for her beauty, proportionally shaped, 
orderly in her appearance, fallen to the hands of 
shameless lovers whom the prudent deem worth- 
less. Unable to behold her majesty, disrespectful 
of her grandeur, and constraining her nobility, 
they drag her to assault and they kidnap her to 


an abusive bed.?15 


In this passage, which is omitted from the LO, 
Penelope becomes a second Helen, although violated 
and raped: she is abducted and forced to join her suitors 
in bed. In fact, one may argue that the identities of the 
two Homeric heroines are similarly mingled in the De 
signis. Because Helen is never referred to as an adulteress, 
she maintains Penelope’s main attribute: chastity. And 
certainly, both Helen and Penelope, two queens standing 


214  v.D. 498.29-499.40. 

215 Trans. Magoulias, O City of Byzantium (n. 1 above), 274, 
adapted. The passage on the reign of Alexios Angelos is also discussed 
in S. Efthymiadis, “Greek and Biblical Exempla in the Service of an 
Artful Writer? in Simpson and Efthymiadis, Niketas Choniates (n. 5 
above), 101-19, esp. 110. 


for the queen of cities, remain passive before the abusive 
fate that unworthy men have imposed on them. 

The involvement of inferior men unable to 
acknowledge beauty and nobility further connects the 
passage about Penelope (in the brevior and auctior) and 
that about Helen in the De signis (exclusively in the 
LO). The expression of an ultimate disappointment 
concludes the ekphrasis of Helen in the De signis: 


aMws te tod tap’ dypauudtoic RapBdpors Kat 
téheov avahdabrtos dvayvwcis Kal yy@as THY 
emt col paywdnlévtwy éxetvarv era 
ob véucots Thoac xal ixvyjuidus Ayaovs 
Topo dupl yuveixi modvv ypovov dhyen mhoyelv 
alvos dSavdtyor Seni cic dra Zoixer;* © 


After all how could one expect to find among 
unlettered and entirely illiterate barbarians the 
ability to read and knowledge of those epic 
verses sung of you: 
Surely there is no blame [nemesis] on Trojans 
and strong-greaved Achaeans 
if for long time they suffer hardship for a 
woman like this one. 
Terrible is the likeness of her face to immortal 
goddesses." 


Choniates’ description of the “barbarians” as illit- 
erate is noteworthy, but not unique in the long twelfth 
century. Eustathios of Thessaloniki describes the 
Normans attacking Thessaloniki in 1185 as &rreipdxador 
(inexperienced of beauty) and d&v@pwrot dyapiotepor 
mévtay (the men most unable to appreciate grace).”!8 
As in Eustathios’s description of the conquest of 


216 y.D. 653.94-3. 

217 Trans. Magoulias, O City of Byzantium, 360-61 (adapted); 
translation of Iliad 3.156-58, R. Lattimore, The Iliad of Homer 
(Chicago, 1951), 121. Stanislas Kuttner-Homs (“Nicétas Chéniatés 
lecteur de lui-méme: Les mécanismes de |’emprunt interne dans 
Poeuvre d’un haut lettré byzantin” Kentron 30 [2014]: 109-28) finds 
parallels between the description of the statue of Helen and various 
descriptions of princesses and empresses; the passage cited above is 
discussed on 115-16. On Homeric excerpts in the work of Choniates, 
see R. Maisano, “I poemi omerici nellopera storica di Niceta Coniata,” 
in Posthomerica II: Tradizioni omeriche dellAntichita al Rinascimento, 
ed. F, Montanari and S. Pittaluga (Genoa, 2000), 41-53. 

218 Eustathios refers to the Normans and the looting of Thessa- 
loniki. Eustathios of Thessaloniki, The Capture of Thessaloniki, ed. 
Melville Jones (n. 102 above), 14.6.25-26. 
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Thessaloniki, Choniates’ illiterate barbarians commit 
atrocities against the city’s beauty. Eustathios condemns 
the Normans with these words because they destroyed 
the decorum of the city, but Choniates attacks his bar- 
barians even more fiercely, saying that these people shat- 
tered the beauty of the city because they are illiterate 
and thus ignorant of the beautiful. The worst offense 
for Choniates, and his learned peers, is the lack of an 
educated understanding of beauty. 

The Homeric lines concluding the passage just 
quoted from the De signis come from the third book of 
the iad, when the elderly Trojan men sat by the Skaian 
Gates and admired the beauty of Helen. Choniates, 
remaining still in a detached mood, becomes one of 
the distant observers who appreciate the beauty, take 
offense at its destruction, but do not try to save it (or 
save themselves from that destruction). 

He increasingly falls into surrender in the text, fol- 
lowing emotions of admiration, rage caused by erotic 
passion (pothos), and destructive despair (pathos): 


AM’ & Tivdapis ‘Edévy, cdo adtdbev caddy, 
Epatwv udoyevua, Adpoditys tyuehovynua, 
Travapia tov otcews Owpynua, Tpawy cal EMijverv 
BpdBevua... mod 58 Te duaya pirtpa; tw od 
éypyow Tovtos we Té&aL Kal viv; dW’ oiuat cor 
Taig Motpatc rémpwtal TH TOD MUpos UrroTecElv 
épwy, und’ év eixdvi Tavoauévyy dvaxdetv Tods 
dpavtac cig Eowtac: eirov F av we Kal dvtimowa 
TO THY Tpolav AardaGon trupl Tails oats rxEThiwg 
ppuxtevdévtt pirdtyary oi Aiverddat odtor mupi 
<oe> xatéxpivay[.]?!? 


O Tyndareus’s daughter Helen, beauty good by 
itself,?*° offshoot of the Erotes, ward of Aphro- 
dite, nature’s most perfect gift, prize for both the 
Trojans and the Hellenes . .. where are your irret 
sistible love charms? How should I not declare 
these which are similar to the old stories also in 
the present? I suspect that the Fates had foreor- 
dained that you should succumb to the flame’s 
fervor so that your image should no longer 
enflame the onlookers with desire. It was said 


219 v.D. 652.75-83. 


220 Onecan only wonder whether this is not just a defense of Helen 
but also a reference to the xaddv xaxdy (beautiful evil), the Hesiodic 
Pandora. Hesiod, Theogony 586, ed. M. L. West (Oxford, 1966). 
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that these Aeneads condemned you to the flames 
as retribution for Troy having been laid waste by 
the flames lit by your scandalous amours|[.]?*1 


Choniates is the desperate lover who cannot have 
his object of passion and thus accepts her destruction. 
He addresses Helen directly and his words are strik- 
ingly emotional. Her ultimate beauty arouses passion, 
and thus destruction is the inescapable conclusion. 
The narrator, Choniates, remains physically separated 
from Helen, but his desire for her is very real. To the 
best of our knowledge, the condemnation of Helen 
to immolation is not attested in any other source. It 
is rather a new addition to the story befitting the fate 
of the statue and indicative of the author’s emotional 
state. Choniates is incensed by the beauty he cannot 
have, and thus he is ready to accept its total ruination. 
It is, after all, Helen’s beauty that creates desire, and 
desire brings only disaster for both the onlooker and 
the object of admiration.?”* 

Choniates also describes his inability to join 
Helen’s beauty in a very different context: the marginal 
notes in manuscript Vaticanus gr. 130 (Diktyon 66761), 
a copy of the first-century CE Library of Diodorus of 
Sicily. The scholia, which have been safely attributed 
to the hand of Niketas Choniates,”*? often express the 
author’s sorrow for the loss of his beloved city.?** The 


221 ‘Trans. Magoulias, O City of Byzantium, 360 (adapted). 


222 The desires caused by beauty are not felt by Choniates alone. 
Relevant discussions include Konstan, Beauty (n. 148 above), 68-70. 


223 Published and discussed in C. M. Mazzucchi, “Leggere i clas- 

sici durante la catastrophe (Constantinopoli, Maggio—Agosto 1203): 

Le note marginali al Diodoro Siculo Vaticano gr. 130,” Aevum 69.1 

(1995): 200-258. On this topic, see Simpson, Historiographical Study, 

280-81, and now J. Bértola, “Using Poetry to Read the Past: Unedited 
Byzantine Verse Scholia on Historians in the Margins of Medieval 

Manuscripts” (PhD diss., Ghent University, 2021), 39-42. 

224 Ina further marginal note, Choniates mentions he was drinking 
wine in his effort to find consolation for the loss of his much-missed city 
life. The episode is placed in the middle of the summer (the time of the 

“dog days, ca. 20/21 July). Choniates made his comment starting from 

an anecdote in Diodorus Siculus’s Library for History 5.79, according 
to which Oenopion, the mythical king of Chios, was taught the art of 
winemaking by his father, the god Dionysus. To understand the poem, 

one must recognize that Oivortiwy /inopion/ and the genitive plural of 
the Greek word for wine makers, oivoroiv /inopién/, are nearly homk 
onyms. Vatican City, BAY, gr. 130, fol. 306v, ed. Mazzucchi, “Leggere,” 

213: “ed Oivoriwy éoyev apyiy tig Xiov / xai tig yap Ay Tpocdvectépa. 

TA€oy; / 6 8’ obv Kbav THy A€bt aiyuahwrtice / d¢ doteiouols ypyotuyy 

Toic EMdyorc / oic Hutv 7 tpdmela dreyuatvery POdver / oic evtpudyoat Kat 
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note about Helen in the Vaticanus manuscript should 
be read in this way, as an emotional response to the 
events of 1204. The scholion referring to Helen reads: 


Tupvyciwy 20a te tpdg Tovs venous 

ei Toig KAO’ Huds TVVTETIPHVTO YpOvots 
Kaya Tpd< adTods dopévws evyEduny 

Kal tadta SvaAdhattoc Ov TAVTWY TAEOV 
Kal tix hevaryy dnd Tod ypdvou hépwv. 
Ta vundiwv 8’ odk dv 768’ ethouny yépa 
Kav Tuvapidos émdéxovto nactdda.?*5 


If the nuptial customs of the Gymnessi 

were kept in our times 

I would join them with great joy, 

although I suffer from seasickness more than 
any other man 

and I have white hair because of the passing 
time. 

But I would never receive the nuptial gifts 

even if they have prepared the bridal chamber 

for the daughter of Tyndareus. 


Choniates comments on Diodorus’s account of 
the alleged nuptial custom of the inhabitants of the 
Balearic Islands, whereby the guests sleep with the bride 
(and the groom is the last person to enjoy conjugal rela- 
tions). The daughter of Tyndareus is, of course, no other 
than Helen of Troy. In his scholion, Choniates expresses 
his despair at being cut off from Helen, a spectator inca- 
pable of fulfilling his desire to join her. Helen is once 
more desirable but elusive for the author—exactly like 
her statue in the De signis. 


mah yévoutd uot / prkpov TapHyopyLa THY Laxpoy Tovar / dv H Eonpns 
yelp Trade aitia / todg dotiKxods uryvdou Tol dpeoteplois (Rightly 
Oenopion had received the rule of Chios, / what other [island] would 
have been more appropriate [for him to rule]? / So, the dog [of Orion 
= Sirius] may capture the word [otvog (wine)] / as a handy one for the 
entertainment for those endowed with reason; / thanks to this (enter- 
tainment) my table is already unwholesome, / to this (entertainment) I 
have resorted again, / a small consolation to great pains, / the cause for 
which is the sword-bearing hand of the Italians / that mixed the peo- 
ple of the cities with those of the mountains). Cf. a passage from the 
Lamentatio in the Diegesis (v.D. 580.86-87; trans. Magoulias, O City 
of Byzantium, 318): Tic yap avdotort’ dv ent yijg aMotpwGelays Hdy tod 
Adyou Kal BapBupwletons tTéheov TH Movoddy errideixvucGar kpoduata; 
(For in a land long alienated from letters and completely barbarized, 
who dares to sing the song of the Muses?). 


225 Ed. Mazzucchi, “Leggere,’ 211. 


Taking anything that Choniates says at face 
value can only lead to misunderstandings.””° His very 
personal response to the statue in the De signis and 
the heroine in the scholion can be interpreted if one 
understands Helen to be a symbol for the beauty of 
Constantinople, the author’s most beloved city. In a 
discourse on the destruction of his city, the city of an 
intellectual, the text’s rhetorical construction and ref- 
erences to the classics would remind the readers of its 
lost grandeur. The visual images created in the ekphra- 
sis would transmit the message of ancient beauty, such 
as that found in the streets of Constantinople (as dis- 
cussed above). These images and words, separately and 
combined, create an emotive world in which Choniates 
loses himself, blaming those unable to understand it. 
Choniates laments that though the “crazed suitors nei- 
ther fashioned a bridal chamber [for Constantinople], 
nor lit a nuptial torch, did they not however ignite the 
coals of destruction?”??” 

It is in any case no secret to the readers of the 
LO that Choniates was personally affected by the bit- 
ter events before and after the crusaders’ sack of Con- 
stantinople. Choniates describes in detail his painful 
experience and he repeatedly mourns for the loss of his 
beloved city.?”® He was an eyewitness of the disaster, 
which inflicted personal trauma, as he and his family 
were forced to abandon their livelihood and seek refuge 
more than once.””? “Emptying out the vexation over- 
flowing from [his] soul in this fashion,”??° he may find 
a way to come in terms with that absolute disaster. 


226 As Anthony Kaldellis (“Paradox, Reversal and the Meaning of 
History, in Simpson and S. Efthymiades, Niketas Choniates [n.5 above], 
77-101) has rightly pointed out. 

227 v.D. 576.10-577.11: 4 yoov... uaviwdets Epactat nactdda cot 
uev odk emdébaveto, 000" dvi yav cor dda yaurdtov, &paviatyplous 
3d avéxavoay &vOpaxec; (If these crazed suitors neither fashioned a 
bridal chamber for you, nor lit a nuptial torch for you, did they not 
ignite the coal of complete destruction?). From the Lamentatio; trans. 
Magoulias, O City of Byzantium, 317. 

228 Cf. the Lamentatio and v.D. 591.12-592.49 in the LO and the 
Diegesis. See also Niketas Choniates, Orations IT’, ed. van Dieten, 
Orationes et epistulae (n. 63 above), 126.20-27. 

229 E.g., v.D.$73-76, 585.58-595.98. On the condition of Choniates 
and his family at the time he composed the LO (with reference to rel- 
evant sources), see Simpson, “Before and After 1204” (n. 10 above), 
205-6. 

230 v.D. 593.50 (on the laments following the sack of the city): 
Tadt’ 26 drepdvthov talic dyOydoor Woyiis Kevoouvees... 
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Helen becomes Choniates’ most personal heroine, 
a symbol for the beauty of Constantinople and a mirror 
of his own emotional state. The medieval author creates 
a custom-made Helen to fit the purpose of his narra- 
tive, using material provided to him by his training and 


standing: classicizing learning. But Choniates does not 


23 


simply “write emotion,’?*! or even just evoke emotion. 


He creates emotion in his audience with an ekphrasis 
defined by enargeia, while seeking a remedy for his trau- 
matic separation from his greatest love, Constantinople. 

In addition, Choniates has practice in allud- 
ing to the Homeric texts to create his symbols of 
Constantinople. When his brothers-in-law and close 
comrades in internal politics and involuntarily exile, 
John and Michael Belissariotes, died in quick succes- 
sion in 1207/8, Niketas composed a monody to cele- 
brate their memory.”3? Choniates laments not only the 
loss of his relatives but also the loss of his beautiful city, 
Constantinople, which he compares to Troy.?*? There 
is little to add to Michael Angold’s excellent analysis 


231 Cf. the title of one of the recent contributions to studies on 
affect: Writing Emotions: Theoretical Concepts and Selected Case 
Studies in Literature, ed. I. Jandl, S. Knaller, S$. Schonfellner, and 
G. Tockner (Biefeld, 2017). 


232 Niketas Choniates, Monody on the Belissariotes Brothers, in 
Orations IE’, ed. van Dieten, Orationes et epistulae, 147-69, rele- 
vant passage at 148.17-150.22. For a commentary, see van Dieten, 
Erlauterungen (n. 103 above), 138-61. The monody is dedicated pri- 
marily to John, but Choniates also laments the death of John’s brother, 
Michael. On the relationship between Niketas Choniates and the 
Belissariotes brothers, see Simpson, Historiographical Study, 24-25. The 
Belissariotes brothers had also strong social ties with Niketas’ brother, 
Michael Choniates; see Kolovou, Svuod7 (n. 181 above), 137-40. 


233 Choniates, Monody on John Belissariotes. On the reception of 
‘Troy in Byzantine literature, see Cupane, “Homer-Rezeption” (n. 204 
above), 256—58. It is somewhat ironic that in his account of the sack 
of Constantinople, the Hystoria Constantinopolitana, Gunther of 
Pairis also compares Constantinople to Troy. But he emphasizes fate, 
noting that just as the Argives took possession of the riches of con- 
quered Troy so did the crusaders in Constantinople. A. J. Andrea, 
The Capture of Constantinople: The “Hystoria Constantinopolitana” of 
Gunther of Pairis (Philadelphia, 1997), 108-9. There is no evidence 
that Choniates was aware of Gunther’s account or of other non-Greek 
justifications for the conquest of Constantinople as revenge for the fall 
of Troy. On this point, see T. Shawcross, “Re-inventing the Honteland 
in the Historiography of Frankish Greece: The Fourth Crusade and 
the Legend of the Trojan War,’ BMGS 27 (2003): 120-52. For the 
separate tradition, see M. Desmond, “Homer and the Latin West in 
the Middle Ages,’ in The Cambridge Guide to Homer, ed. C. O. Pache 
(Cambridge, 2020), 435-43, with further bibliography. See also A. J. 
Goldwyn, “That men to come shall know of it’: Theorizing Aesthetic 
Innovation, Heroic Ideology, and Political Legitimacy in Trojan War 
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of the symbolic discourse and emotional undertones 
in the Monody’s comparison of the two cities.*34 As 
Angold puts it, Choniates, in reality, is deeply saddened 
by the “disrespect [of the crusaders] to the Byzantine 
way of life.”??> The statement immediately underlines 
the common subject running through the passages in 
the Monody and the De signis. Both texts include direct 
quotes from Homer that Choniates uses to express his 
personal opinion. Whereas the description of Helen, 
for example, concludes with the words of Trojan elders, 
the passage in the Monod) is essentially introduced with 
the words of Hector to Paris: “Now your own headlong 
destruction is certain; now sacred Ilion is entirely lost.”?3° 
Furthermore, both texts describe offenses against aes- 
thetic unity and thus beauty. Just as the beautiful statues 
in the Hippodrome were attacked viciously (xexédact) 
in the De signis,?>” so the xaMiroht of Constantine was 
cut (xdyaoOat).238 In the Monody, Choniates’ grief over 
the intensity of the calamity was measured against the 
intensity of the beauty of the city’s colonnaded streets 
and its golden houses, as well as against the accumula- 
tion of any kind of wealth.**? In the De signis he is frus- 
trated because the barbarians measured and exchanged 
great works of art for pocket change.**° Also in the 
Monody he mourns the transfer of even the most 
sacred things (presumably monuments and objects) 
out of the city and the loss of the most fortunate of 
men. In the De signis, the monuments and objects are 
destroyed. Finally, he mourns in the Monody the loss of 
the most fortunate men and the excellent generals who 


defended Troy to preserve beauty,?*! as he mourns in 


Receptions,’ in The Trojan Wars and the Making of the Modern World, 
ed. Goldwyn, Studia Graeca Upsaliensia 22 (Uppsala, 2015), 1-14. 
234 Angold, “Laments” (n. 33 above), 341-44. 

235 Ibid., 342. 

236 vac adic aimds CheBpoc, viv cat’ dxpas Hrw "Dros ion: Monody 
on the Belissariotes Brothers, ed. van Dieten, Orationes et epistulae, 
149.27-28. Cf. Iliad 13.722-23, ed. T. W. Allen, Homeri Ilias, vol. 2 
(Oxford, 1931): viv dAeTo teow Kat’ dkpyg "Ttos aitretvy: vOv ToL 46 
aindcs ohe8pos. 

237 ~v.D. 649.81. 

238 Monody on the Belissariotes Brothers, ed. van Dieten, Orationes 
et epistulae, 149.29. 

239 x«dMy otody xal Oduous ypucordatous Kal TavTOdaTaY XpN- 
udtwv cwpelas Thy cunhopay ereuétpyoe. Ibid., 150.2-4. 

240 v.D. 649.81-83. 


241 Monody on the Belissariotes Brothers, ed. van Dieten, Orationes 
et epistulae, 150.8-12; cf. Iliad 13.765-72. 
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the De signis the lack of men with paideia who would 
be able to understand verses sung to a Helen (and thus 
comprehend her true beauty).?*” 

The true beauty of Helen, the true beauty of Con- 
stantinople, according to Choniates, can be perceived 
only using paideia. In the twelfth century this is not 
a unique approach to the appreciation of ancient art. 
Consider for example Constantine Manasses (ca. 1130- 
ca. 1187), who invites his reader to comprehend a carving 
of Odysseus and the cyclops Polyphemus, combining 
images and his classical learning.?*? Acknowledging 
and interpreting myth was in any event part of the cul- 
tural capital of the group within which Choniates and 
Manasses were raised and in which their identity as 
intellectuals was formed. Yet the two men took differ- 
ent approaches to the classics. Tellingly, in the Synopsis 
Chronike Manasses enriches his narrative about Helen of 
‘Troy with an elaborate ekphrasis of Helen.?** Manasses 
borrows the story from Herodotus and, like Choniates, 
he describes the beauty of Helen in ways drawn from 
Homer and the other Byzantine classics. The similarities 
in the attributes conferred on Helen are many—Helen 
has white hands, a long neck, beautiful brows, red 
lips?#°—and there are just as many differences. In line 
with customary ideals of beauty, Manasses emphasizes 
the color of Helen’s skin, her big eyes, and many other 
features that are not included in Choniates’ account.?*° 
Such similarities and differences are, in my view, of 
minor importance, as they represent variations in the 
reception of the same tradition. Essentially, the major 
difference is that Manasses’ Helen lacks the emotional 
depth of Choniates’ Helen. Manasses gives an enjoy- 
able account of the beauty of Helen; Choniates instead 


242 v.D. 653.94-96. 


243 Discussed in detail in Nilsson, “Constantine Manasses, Odysseus 
and the Cyclops” (n. 6 above), esp. 129-31. 


244 Constantine Manasses, Synopsis Chronike 1155-67, ed. O. Lamp- 
sidis, Constantini Manassi Breviarium Chronicum, CFHB 36, 2 vols. 
(Athens, 1996), 1:66-67. On the ekphrasis, see Taxidis, Ekphraseis 
(n. 3 above), 134-35. On the importance of such descriptions in the 
Synopsis Chronike, see I. Nilsson and E. Nystrom, “To Compose, Read, 
and Use a Byzantine Text: Aspects of the Chronicle of Constantine 
Manasses,’ GRBS 33 (2009): 42-60. 

245 The similarity of the two accounts is also noted in Taxidis, 
Ekphraseis, 63. 

246 Fora detailed analysis of Helen’s features, see ibid., 134-35; for 
further parallels, see ibid., 48. 


transforms his Helen into an expression of his pothos 
and pathos for his beloved but lost Constantinople. 


S earching ‘for the Barbarians 


The above paragraphs first analyzed Choniates’ sources 
of inspiration for the rhetorical elaboration of his ver- 
sion of Helen of Troy, then discussed the employment 
of (the statue of ) Helen of Troy as a symbol for the 
beauty of Constantinople. I have further argued that 
the emotional intensity of the description mirrors the 
emotional state of the author after his involuntary exile 
from the former Byzantine capital. In what follows, I 
suggest that no understanding of the ekphrasis of the 
statue of Helen in the De signis can be complete with- 
out taking into account another possible source of 
inspiration: the Excomion of Helen by the Athenian 
rhetor Isocrates (436-338 BCE). The éthos of Choniates’ 
Helen is formed not only by the Homeric stories (dis- 
cussed above) but also by beauty values developed first 
by Isocrates. 

The exact date, circumstances, and intended 
audience of Isocrates’ composition remain a matter 
of dispute among modern scholars. According to the 
dominant view, the Encomion of Helen was composed 
around 370 BCE, but there is a scarcity of evidence cast- 
ing light on its context.”*’ The text itself is presented as 
a reply to a speech in defense (apologia) of Helen com- 
posed by the sophist Gorgias (ca. 480-ca. 380 BCE). In 
brief, Isocrates first offers a critique of the philosophers 
(paras. 1-15), then praises Theseus as an Athenian hero 
(16-38) before he presents an elaborate praise of Helen 
of Troy (39-69).748 The masterful display of rhetoric 
in the Encomion secured it a continuous readership in 
Byzantium.**? There are at least thirty medieval manu- 
scripts of the Excomion, with the earliest one dated from 


247 For an overview with more details, see D. Mirhady and Y. L. 
Too, Isocrates I, Oratory of Classical Greece 4 (Austin, TX, 2000), 
31-32, with further bibliography. For a more recent discussion, see 
Blondell, Helen of Troy (n. 175 above), 222-49. Edition: Isocrates, 
Encomion of Helen, ed. FE. Brémond and G. Mathieu, Discours, vol. 1 
(Paris, 1929), 163-79. 

248 See G. Heilbrunn, “The Composition of Isocrates’ Helen? 
TAPA 107 (1977): 147-59. 

249 For a reading of the Excomion as a document prioritizing the 
importance of rhetoric in education, see J. Poulakos, “Argument, 
Practicality, and Eloquence in Isocrates’ Helen; Rhetorica 4.1 (Winter 
1986): 1-19. 
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the second half of the eleventh century.?*° Moreover, 
the Encomion is known to have inspired authors in 
twelfth-century Constantinople. A case in point is the 
Pseudo-Lucianic dialogue Charidemus, or On Beauty.*>! 
Although the Encomion is not named in the dialogue, 
the anonymous Byzantine author of the dialogue reflects 
on Isocrates’ arguments in parallel passages, and adopts 
and adapts supporting examples from the Excomion. 
Choniates is similarly disinterested in the details 
of the Excomion, but he uses ideas and arguments devel- 
oped within it. To begin with, both authors refer to a 
passive heroine. Helen does not speak or act on her own 
account, her movements are kept to a minimum, and 
she stands at a distance while the authors observe her 
existence and actions. Neither author makes an effort 
to justify her actions. For both, Helen’s beauty is irre- 
sistible and the wars waged for her are justified by her 
beauty, which is beyond price.?°? They both accept the 
superiority of beauty and they consider its ownership 
as a sign of a higher form of living.?°? Crucially, they 
both perceive the ownership of beauty as the attribute 
of noble men. As Isocrates puts it, “We should be jus- 
tified in considering that it is owing to Helen that we 
are not the slaves of the barbarians.’?°* For Choniates, 


250 The earliest dated manuscript is Vatican City, BAY, gr. 65, from 
1063 (Diktyon 66696). The Encomion is found on fols. 59—7ov, and it 
is accompanied by scholia on rhetorical/technical aspects of the text. 
Other early manuscripts include Vatican City, BAV, gr. 64, y. 1269/70 
(Diktyon 66695); Vatican City, BAV, gr. 936, late thirteenth / early 
fourteenth century (Diktyon 67567); Vatican City, BAV, Palatinus gr. 
135, first half of the fourteenth century (Diktyon 65867); and Modena, 
Biblioteca Estense Universitaria, a.P.6.12 (Puntoni 130/III.D.11), end 
of the fourteenth century (Diktyon 43364). 


251 Anonymous, Charidemos, or On Beauty, ed. and Italian trans. 
R. Anastasi, Incerti auctoris: Charidémos é peri Kallous, Edizioni e 
saggi universitari di filologia classica 14 (Bologna, 1971). Further 
translations: M. D. Macleod, Lucian, vol. 8, Loeb (Cambridge, MA, 
1967), 468-502 (English); trans. R. Romano, La satira bizantina dei 
secoli XI-XV (Torino, 1999), 72-97 (Italian). The parallels are clearly 
noted in Anastasi’s apparatus fontium. The dialogue is also discussed 
in F, Spingou, “Beauty, Introduction,’ in eadem, The Visual Culture of 
Later Byzantium (n. 95 above), 2:902-4. 

252 E.g., Isocrates, Encomion of Helen 17 (tig 88 TepiPAertov Kal 
Teptudyntoy tHy vow érotyaev), 18 (ArTHOy Tod xdMouc 6 Kparety THY 
dv eitouévos), and 49; cf. v.D. 652.62—65 and v.D. 653.95—94 [sic]. 
E.g., Isocrates, Encomion of Helen 54; cf. v.D. 652.66-74. 

253 E.g., Isocrates, Encomion of Helen 48; cf. v.D. 652.84-653.94 
(see also the discussion below). 

254 Isocrates, Encomion of Helen 67: dixalwg dv «al tod uy Sovdeverv 
Tudis tots RapBepors Ehévyy aitiav evan vouilorer. 
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however, Isocrates’ words can be applied only to the 
past, as in his present the “barbarians” —who are unable 
to appreciate beauty—went beyond enslaving Helen to 
destroy her. 

The statement just quoted from the Excomion 
reveals a further common theme in both accounts: the 
projection of a strong sense of group identity. The mem- 
bers of the group familiar to the authors (“us”) fight 
for the possession of beauty (exemplified by Helen) 
and thus partake of the higher way of life, while their 
enemies (the “barbarians” or “them”) are trying to steal 
that privilege. The approach to the opposite group, the 
barbarians, in the two texts differs. Isocrates’ barbar- 
ians steal Helen, causing no damage to her, while for 
Choniates’ barbarians, destruction follows the pos- 
session of beauty. Isocrates urges what could be called 
Panhellenism, given the united fight of the Hellenes 
against one common enemy.”** Choniates, however, 
does not call the Byzantines to unite against the Latins. 
Instead, with a rather reflective attitude, he proposes an 
ethical (as opposed to an “ethnic”) distinction between 
“us” and “them.?°° Unlike Isocrates, Choniates 
describes his barbarians in detail: 


aM’ odk 8 Me TO YpuToUavEs TAY dvdparv Stavor- 
cac8ai tt ToLodtov Kal POéyEacOat, bh’ od TH 
ondvia TavTayod Kal Kak@v KdMiota Epya 
TAVTEAEI Ahavicu@ trapereupOnouy, eimeiv Oé 
Kal TO Tas EavTwV yovatkas dBor@v peTplwv 
ToMaxis amodddvat Kal aroréumer Oat, Kal 
uddrov ei Mpooavéroval THAla Kal MPooTETHKATL 
METTOIS TaVHLEpLol } Kal TPd¢ Spry &hoyov Kat 
uaviady, od nv dvdpetav Eudpova, Kat’ &Myhwv 


255 The fundamental discussion of Panhellenism in Isocrates’ 
Encomion on Helen is G. A. Kennedy, “Isocrates’ Encomium of Helen: 
A Panhellenic Document,’ T4PA 89 (1958): 77-83. Kennedy’s contri- 
bution has been hotly debated and discussed. Among the critics, see 
Heilbrunn, “Composition of Isocrates’ Helen.” For a detailed litera- 
ture review, see C. Brunello, “II potere della parola nell’elogio di Elena: 
La prospettiva retorica di Isocrate sul rapporto tra ontologia e linguag- 
gio,’ Seminari Romani di cultura greca 7 (2018): 107-32, esp. 125-27 
listing the relevant bibliography. For a recent discussion, see Blondell, 
Helen of Troy, 222-23. 

256 Nikolaos Chrissis has noted, however, that Choniates “might 
have been a pioneer in expressing this vision of ‘national’ liberation” 
in his public orations; see “Ideological and Political Contestations in 
Post-1204 Byzantium: The Orations of Niketas Choniates and the 
Imperial Court of Nicaea,’ in The Emperor in the Byzantine World, ed. 
S. Tougher (London, 2019), 248-63; quotation, 256. 
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evOovordat kat THY Apeos oxevry mepitiSevta, 
THs viens TpoTWevtes AGAov mavta TH TPOTovTH 
abla, adtis Tas Koupidtousg dAdyous,”>” 8 av 
TLUTEPES YIKNKOELTAY TEKVOY, ETL OE TO LEYA YPF UA 
Kal Tods dois SvoTApAITYHTOV THY ux, Kat 7 
evexa Te T&VTA TeplaTovdatovaty dvOpwrror.2>8 


But the madness for gold of these men does not 
allow me to conceive of and utter such a thing, for 
that madness was the reason why the absolutely 
rare and most beautiful of all works”>? were given 
over to complete destruction. Nor can I speak of 
their frequent selling and sending away of their 
women for a few coins while they attended the 
gambling tables and were engrossed at checkers 
all day long, or, being eager to engage not in acts 
of prudent courage but in irrational and mad 
assaults against one another, they donned the 
arms of Ares and set up as the prize of victory 
all their belongings, even their wedded wives, 
because of whom they heard themselves called 
fathers of children, and even that great treasure 
which others find difficult to sacrifice—the soul, 
for whose salvation men are eager to do anything. 


For Choniates, the “barbarians” should be kept as 
a separate group because of their moral shortcomings. 
In the line preceding the quoted passage, the barbarians 
are named Aeneads, an appellation collectively applied 
to the Latins,”©° but Choniates proceeds to define the 
barbarians on the basis of their customs and manners. 
For him, it is almost natural for these barbarians to be 
unable to appreciate the most exclusive and most beau- 
tiful works of art, as they have no moral standards—in 
brief, they are unable to partake of the highest form of 
living. They are disrespectful toward their wives and 


257 Cf. Iliad 1.114, 7.392, 13.626, 19.298; Odyssey 14.245, 15.356. 
Cf. v.D. 571.52-53. 

258  v.D. 652.84-653.94. 

259 Note the Greek: te ondvia ravtaxod Kal caddy xduoto épye. 


260 See, e.g., John Zonaras, Epitome, ed. L. Dindorf, Ioannis 
Zonarae epitome historiarum, vol. 2 (Leipzig, 1869), 86; Nicholas 
Mesarites, Letter to Emperor Theodore Laskaris, 1, ed. A. Heisenberg, 
Neue Quellen zur Geschichte des lateinischen Kaisertums und der Kir- 
chenunion, vol. 2, Die Unionsverhandlungen vom 30. August 1206: 
Patriarchenwahl und Kaiserkrénung in Nikaia 1208 (Munich, 1923) 
[repr. Quellen und Studien zur spatbyzantinischen Geschichte 
(London, 1973) ], 27-13-14. 


children, they are gamblers, they are impetuously vio- 
lent, and they even disregard their own souls. 

The description matches the image of the crusad- 
ers presented in other parts of the Diegesis and in other 
works by Choniates.”°' However, the same accusa- 
tions were made against unlawful and disrespectful 
Byzantines. Alexios V Doukas (February—April 1204), 
for example, is accused of gambling along with the cru- 
saders.*©* The same Alexios is said to be a “lecher in 
bed, having put away two wedded wives” (xovptdioug 
&ddyous),?°3 and he is described as trying to fight the 
Latins in an disorderly or ugly manner (drretpoxdrwe 
éywv Tig TOV Aativev dvtimayyoews).?°* In other ver- 
sions of the Diegesis, Alexios III Angelos (1195—July 
1203), who left Constantinople undefended during the 
first attack of the crusaders, is judged by Choniates to 
be a “wretched man” unable to care about his wife or 
children or the greatness of the city.”©° After Choniates 
and his family were forced to seek refuge in Selymbria, 
he notes that vulgar men (é&yopaior) among his fellow 
Byzantines were trafficking in looted ecclesiastical 
objects that the Latins were passing to them.”°¢ 

Such moral judgments result in a broader defini- 
tion of “the unlettered and entirely illiterate barbarians.” 
Choniates unquestionably blames the crusaders, but the 
long description may be perceived as expressing his anger 
at his fellow Romans/Byzantines who are ultimately 
responsible for the destruction of his most beloved city. 
They had themselves plundered some of the most beauti- 
ful artworks,?©’ and the city had suffered from successive 
fires in 1203 to 1204.78 Surely, they are distinguished 


261  E.g., Choniates, Orationes ID’, ed. van Dieten, Orationes et 
epistulae (n. 63 above), 126.15-19. Though Choniates’ description 
of the crusaders as illiterate is quite exceptional, he was not alone in 
accusing them of immorality. See Kazhdan, “Latins and Franks in 
Byzantium” (n. 80 above); A. Papayianni, “Memory and Ideology: 
The Image of the Crusaders in Byzantine Historiography, Eleventh- 
Thirteenth Centuries, in The Crusader World, ed. A. Boas (Abingdon, 
2015), 278-88. 

262 v.D.557.16-21. 

263 v.D. 571.52-53. 

264 v.D. 566.27. 

265 v.D.547.80-84. 

266 v.D.594.80-83. 

267 y.D. 558.47-559.74. See the excellent commentary in Papamas- 
torakis, “Interpreting the De signis” (n. 5 above), 211-12. 

268 Discussed in Madden, “The Fires of the Fourth Crusade” (n. 73 
above). 
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from Choniates’ peers and those who participated in 
rhetorical studies with him.?©? Thus, the unity that 
Choniates seeks is not among Byzantines (against the 
Latins) but among those who are able to understand the 
beauty of Helen/Constantinople against those who are 
unable to do so. 


Choniates’ Classicism and the De signis 


The De signis is a significant text in the history of world 
literature. It is fascinating not only because of its care- 
fully chosen vocabulary or vivid images or any other 
literary technique that Choniates confidently employs 
with total success but also because of his ability to cre- 
ate a nearly imaginary cityscape using allusions from 
a classicizing past to express his present. The narrative 
begins with the essential ingredients for what was the 
political formation of Byzantium: the Baotheta and the 
apytepwovvy. The core of the De signis is its description of 
the statues in the Hippodrome, a collection of symbolic 
art within the cityscape. Choniates collects metaphors as 
part of the pervasive discourse of an aesthetic classicism, 
and he expresses his despair caused by a nearly delirious 
longing for his beautiful city. Our author defines the 
city’s identity through an expression of a classicizing 
past that befitted the cultural habits of his peers. That 
past included anything that was already in Choniates’ 
time placed at the realm of “antiquity”: the Homeric 
world, fifth- and fourth-century Athens, the Hellenistic 
kingdoms, the Roman past, and even late antiquity. The 
author describes the destruction of Constantinople in 
rhetorical elaborations, and his lament (blended in a 
series of ekphrases) naturally reaches its highest point 
with the description of the destruction of the arche- 
type of classicizing beauty, Helen of Troy. The sack of 
the city is a disaster not merely for the buildings and 
monumental landscape of Constantinople but also for 
the very éhos and kallos of its citizens’ lives. And those 
who caused this catastrophe are those unable to under- 
stand the beauty of the city, the “illiterate barbarians,” 
crusaders and Byzantines alike. A single ray of hope— 
expressed through the implicit parallel to Isocrates’ 
Encomion for Helen—is the fellow feeling among literati, 
who could understand the true beauty of the city. 


269 Cf. v.D. 594.79-80: Kal tadta pev Te Huetepa Kal TOV ot cUvE- 
KOWaVoUY Huly TYHUATOS Kal TAY AoyiKay év webEber madedoewr. 
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The manuscript tradition of the text supports only 
that the De signis (a) is a symbolic-emotional discourse 
and (b) addresses Choniates’ peers. The De signis has sur- 
vived either independently, as an example of good rheto- 
ric, or as part of a single version of the Diegesis, the LO. 
That LO version was intentionally paired by Choniates 
with his anti-heretical treatise, the Dogmatic Panoply. 
By circulating these two works among the literati of his 
circle, he was (possibly) hoping to receive feedback or 
just present a draft of a work that included the political 
and ecclesiastical history of their empire, which, after the 
events of 1204, was fatally wounded. The readers of the 
LO would have been given access to the previous version 
of Choniates’ political history, and thus they would have 
been able to appreciate his reworking and expansion of 
the text. Most importantly, having been initiated into the 
learned codes of Byzantine education (including texts 
that were both Christian and non-Christian classics), 
they would have been able to admire the two appendixes 
that Choniates placed at end of the two chapters of the 
LO, the Lamentatio and the De signis. With these appen- 
dixes, our author abandons his effort to register events as 
a good historian and instead expresses his deepest sorrow 
for the loss of his adored city. In the Lamentatio he bor- 
rows the voice of the prophet Jeremiah and cries out in 
a manner that reflects his own age and hardships. In the 
De signis he embarks on a series of ekphrases of works 
that may or may have not been, creating a picture of total 
destruction and triggering his feelings of resentment and 
inability to react against the fate of the Empire, the city, 
and his past life. 

Given the De signis’s nature and context, the statues 
are not the author’s major concern and the text itself was 
never intended to be a factual source for modern histori- 
ans. In fact, I have argued that by including the account 
of the statues in the LO, Choniates offers a vision of 
classicism that enabled him to channel his emotions 
and opinions. It was a way for an individual to come 
to terms with the trauma of loss and uprooting. Our 
author does not address all citizens of Constantinople, 
but only those who have been nurtured intellectually by 
classicizing learning. In contrast to transient visitors, the 
city’s inhabitants were expected to live along with the 
statues. No longer part of a living cultural production, 
the statues were rather fossils of a vaguely defined antiq- 
uity. Education made it possible to understand them 
in ways not tinged with superstition and fear, but as 


aesthetically pleasing objects. Already by the middle of 
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the eleventh century, the educated elite appreciated the 
ancient statues in aesthetic terms. Choniates introduces 
flexibility into the discourse of classicizing objects and 
texts: he manipulates the function of the ancient arti- 
facts and captures in words his personal dismay about 
contemporary events. Here classicism stands out as a 
particular community’s cultural practice; in engaging 
with this practice, the community communicates with 
an adjustable and intangible ideal past that sits uncom- 
fortably on the edge of that community’s own tradition. 
This classicism is related not to cultural imperialism but 
to the individual’s participation in a core power group, 
and through its exclusivity it secures the cohesion of the 


Empire’s administrative strata. In this context, classicism 
is an attempt not to systematically understand the past 
or one’s surroundings but to express the present.””° 


270 ‘Two new pertinent publications appeared at a late stage in 
this article’s production: Adam Goldwyn’s Witness Literature in 
Byzantium: Narrating Slaves, Prisoners, and Refugees (2021) exam- 
ines aspects of trauma in Byzantine witness literature (including 
Choniates’ work), and Paroma Chatterjee’s Between the Pagan Past 
and Christian Present in Byzantine Visual Culture: Statues in Constan- 
tinople, 4th-13th Centuries CE (Cambridge, 2021) discusses various 
aspects of statues mentioned in Choniates’ Diegesis. 
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Appendix 


Book epigram in L manuscript of the LO version: 
Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Plut. 9.24, 
fol. 38577! 

Ed. A. M. Bandini, Catalogus codicum manuscrip- 
torum bibliothecae medicae Laurentianae (Leipzig, 1761), 
vol. 1, 434 = PG 140:291 (cum translatione latina). Cf. 


Ghent University, Database of Byzantine Book Epigrams 
(DBBE), no. 19319 (formerly 2783), http://www.dbbe 
sugent.be/occ/2783, sine titulum. Titulum edidit J. L. 
van Dieten, Zur Uberlieferung und Veréffentlichung der 
Panoplia Dogmatike des Niketas Choniates, Zetemata 
Byzantina 3 (Amsterdam, 1970), 13. 


Tod Oecoahovixns Meconotapitov 


Tivdg dieAOdvtos THY BiBrov, & Etoluov otiynpdv Tpod- 
dwvynua we ev elder exrypdupatocs ueuvynuév(ov) ... yg TOD 
pthorovicavtos thy cvvernKnyy THs BibAou trpoKetnévys 
dithijy tTpaypwatetay THY Te TpoTayOetouy ExKAnoimoTt- 
Ky totoplay Kat tiv Mpd¢ TO TEMOG. ....... botepdypovoy 
eTrtTOUNV. 


Evdayyedrxds & Moc oixodeordtn¢. 
Oyoavpodvddxiov jvoty8y otdua, 
ebervetou dé Kal Tahoud Kell veo, 
dpyoixd Sdypwata Koll Kourvol Ayo. 

5 7 BiPAuKy odvOeto¢ Staptia 
avOpwrikdy ovyxpiue Kor Serkvvel, 
poy Soxet Kal coun, yvoais Kal Pits. 
Kav obpavec Tpdc bryos, dv dé 7 Kat, 


xéouov ulunua déhto¢ } TpoKetevy, 
10 TH Oia TPATOV, DoTepoV TX MPAKTEM. 


Koll peTpIKOV LEV ypduna, THY Thidda., 
ouapadoyhugre?’* evOarauever 818y 
AreEdvdpov kal todto Tic ediyvy tas, 
Bactluxys yvapiona irodwpias, 


Of Mesopotamites, [metropolitan] of Thessaloniki 


By a reader of the book. A versified, offhand, encomiastic 
address in the form of a [book] epigram . .. commemo- 
rating... the one who worked laboriously on the com- 
position of the book at hand [which contains] a double 
treatise, first the ecclesiastical history and secondly...a 
[historical] compendium <composed> at a later date. 


As anew host of the Gospels 

a mouth, a treasury was opened 

and expounds [words about] old and recent [issues]: 
the ancient dogmas and the new Jogoi. 

5 ‘Thecombined formation in the book 
demonstrates the human mixed composition, 
meaning of soul and body, knowledge and decay, 
as ifin the height of heavens, as if at the bottom of 

the earth, 
this book compares to the universe [Aosmos], 
10 referring first to divine things and secondly to 
mortal doings. 
So, a pearl-sculpted casket encloses 
a poetic work, the Iliad, 
and this demonstrates Alexander’s virtuous courage, 
a feature of imperial bounteousness 


Tit. Tod Ozcoahovixys Mecorotauttov fortasse a diversis manibus é& éto(uov om. 26 Bandini/Migne mpoxewevig mpo L mpdc 16 téhos.. OT... 
datepdypovoy u.. Oé T.. O7..... dé om. Bandini/Migne | 7 d8dctg L corr. picts Bandini/Migne, d8dc1g DBBE | 11 i550 DBBE 


271 Open access via Biblioteca Medicia Laurenziana Digital 
Repository (mss.bmlonline.it), http://mss.bmlonline.it/s.aspx?I1d=AW 
ODKMSIl1A4r7GxLopT &c=Nicetae%2ocollectio%20omnium%20 
fere%z0opinionum%20et%zosectarum,%20et%zohistoriarum%20 
hominum%2zoqui%zoillas%2oinstituerunt%20|...]}¢/oro/779. 


272 Hapax legomenon. 
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Is dvaxKtopicis Oetywa haumpas Kapdlac, 
yop ribose, Bdotnus herdvos Adyov, 
cadre Siontpa Tod mpd¢ ‘Ounpov nd8ov. 
An O€ tig KaADTTPA Tats TUKTISOS 
TG KapOLaKeus TTUY Cus EEavoIKTEOV 

20 Kal Thy uetabd yapav dhaThwtéov 
KAtvyy Dodouadvtetov edtvyyoatw. 


ToLodto¢ oiKos dEtoc Tavt Ns TOTOC. 
Cats Euabov Bibrov. eM’ idod Brera, 
Th Cwtixd phuata ypduuata épet 

25 Katy Ovytd wKte Tois Aavatots Mdyotc. 


Tpogytixyys TAY pe Yeorermdiac, 
Tig Entados épioua Kal THs OKTASOG 


ei uy Tis UMyv dddog Exrtdda Aéyet 
Thy Entdxavrov svvodtkiyy huyviay, 
30 HTIc dvaVev Ode cwotikdy céhas. 


isan expression of a royal illustrious heart, 
a green stone, an offshoot of a meadow of logos, 
aclear mirror of the love for Homer. 
But the content of the book is also its cover, 
so that the panels of the heart may be opened 
20 and the space between them [the panels] to extend 
as the book may find a fitting place by Solomon’s 
bed. 
Such a house is worthy of this [book]. 
I learned the book of life; but behold, I see 
it carries letters, the life-bringing words 
25 even if mixing mortal [matters] with immortal 
words. 
This is the fulfillment of the prophecy 
about the separation on the seventh and the eighth 
days 
so none would name seven 
other than the synodic seven-stemmed lamp, 
30 which lit up here the life-saving light. 


16 detuaxws Migne | 24 dépet L Bandini/Migne | 26 Geommdtas DBBE 


11-17 Plutarch, Alexander, ed. K. Ziegler, vol. 2.2, 8.1 | 16 AHG June 22.14.6-8: Orc devOy Tod, Getoug Adyous / ex THY ActUdvwY OpeWepevos / THs 


pads, tepdpya | 21 Cant. 3:7 | 22 olxog &Eto¢ Eur. Hel. 69 | 23 Cwic BibAiov Rev. 3:5 | 24 Cwtixe ypduuarta cf. Epiphanius, Panarion, ed. K. Holl, 


vol. 3, 6 | 27 Cf. Ex. 22:30 | 29 értdxaviog Avyvia Greg. Naz. In Pentec. (Or. 41) PG 36:433 C 
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